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Chronicle 


The War.—During the week there has been ex- 
tremely violent fighting on the Arras front, with the re- 
sult that the British have made further advances and 
maintained their gains in spite of re- 
peated German attacks of great in- 
tensity. The British began their 
operations by seizing Gavrelle, north of the Scarpe 
River; later they captured Arleux-en-Gobelle. They 
have also taken positions north and south of Oppy, but 
all their efforts to storm Roeux have failed. The Ger- 
man resistance is very strong. South of the Scarpe 
River there have been severe engagements east of 
Monchy, which have not modified the general situation. 
Still further south the British have advanced in the direc- 
tion of Marcoign, having occupied Hermies, Trescault, 
Beaucamp and Villers-Plouich. Northwest of Le Catelet 
they have captured almost all of the Havrincourt Wood, 
Le Sart Farm and Vendhuile. The French have 
not made any considerable gains north of the Aisne. 
Craonne is still held by the.Germans. 

In Macedonia the British engaged the Bulgars east of 
the Vardar and west of Lake Doiran and advanced about 
500 yards on a mile front. In Palestine the British have 
crossed the Wadi Ghuzzeh, and, assisted by the fire of 
warships in the Mediterranean, have driven the Turks 
back in the vicinity of Gaza. In Mesopotamia the Brit- 
ish, after crossing the Shatt-el-Adhem, drove the Turks 
in a northerly direction along the west bank of the river 
a distance of about seventeen miles from its juncture 
with the Tigris. They defeated the Turks at Istabult on 
the Tigris, and advancing up the river about twelve 
miles, captured Sanara. They are now driving the Turks 
back into the mountains northeast of the city. 

The Army bill passed both houses of Congress 
on April 28 in practically the form given it by the 
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Administration. The vote in the Senate was 81 to 8 
and in the House 397 to 24. At the 
The Army Bill last moment the Senate substituted 


its own bill for that of the House; 
and, as between the two bills there are some differences 
to be settled in conferences, it will probably be several 
days before the bill is ready for the President’s signature. 
The principal features about which there is disagreement 
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are as follows: The maximum age-limit, fixed by the 
Senate at twenty-seven and by the House at forty years; 
enforced prohibition in the army, authorized by the Sen- 
ate but not by the House; the amendment, popularly 
known as the Roosevelt amendment, providing for the 
raising of four divisions of volunteers, of a total strength 
of about 100,000 men, for immediate service abroad, 
passed by the Senate but rejected by the House; and the 
organization of the army as far as possible by territorial 
designations, passed by the House not, however, by the 
Senate. 

By the bill the President is empowered to use the 
volunteer system to bring the strength of the regular 
army up to 287,000, that is, to raise about 150,000 regu- 
lars, and bring the strength of the National Guard up to 
625,000, that is, to raise about 350,000 men for the Na- 
tional Guard. He is also authorized to select out of the 
entire citizen body, liable to conscription, two armies, 
each of 500,000 men, one at once and the other when he 
shall deem it expedient. 

The bill exempts legislative, executive and judicial 
officers of the United States and of the several States; 
members of religious organizations with creeds opposed 
to warfare; and regular ministers of any denomination. 
It is also left to the discretion of the President to exempt 
other persons, engaged in Government work, in important 
industries including agriculture, and those “ who have 
persons dependent upon them for support.” 

The first step towards carrying out the selective con- 
scription will be the registration, to be carried out ac- 
cording to the general lines of registration for voting, 
of all those who are liable for military service. The 
registration will probably begin within ten days of the 
signing of the bill by the President and be finished by 
June 1. The Secretary of War is said to be in favor 
of the jury-wheel method of selection. 

One of the important disclosures of the week has 
been the magnitude of the German submarine opera- 
tions. The German report states that during the months 
of February and March a total ton- 
nage of 1,600,000 was sunk. The 
latest British report admits the de- 
struetion of 55 British merchantmen during a single 
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week. The exact tonnage of the 55 ships has been with- 
held; but undoubtedly the actual loss is very large, and 
this is only a fraction of the total loss, for the British 
report does not include ships in the service of the Brit- 
ish admiralty, nor the loss of neutrals and the other 
Allies. France, Great Britain and Italy have all pleaded 
with the United States for speedy and vigorous co- 
operation in meeting the submarine menace. 

It was thought in the beginning that ships could be 
built faster than they could be sunk. This hope seems 
to have failed of fulfilment. Mr. Lloyd George has said 
that this year the number of ships turned out by 
British shipyards would be more than three times the 
number completed last year; but against this it is stated, 
and not without probability, that the output of German 
submarines is very much on the increase. There is a 
growing conviction that the outcome of the war will de- 
pend, as the British Premier declared some time ago, on 
stopping or neutralizing the operations of the sub- 
marines. With a view to receiving effective assistance 
from the United States, the British and French have 
put at the disposal of our Government a full statement 
of the measures taken to defeat the submarines, and it 
is known that representatives of the Allies are now 
conferring with our Navy Department on measures to 
be taken in the future. Every facility of the United 
States is being employed to hurry the construction of 
merchant ships and to put the Austrian and German 
ships, recently seized, into commission; at the same time 
boats, especially designed to fight the submarines, are 
being built. 

Lloyd George has stated that the enormous tracts of 
land now under cultivation in Great Britain would enable 
that country, without aid from other nations, to feed its 
45,000,000 citizens in 1918; in the meantime, although 
it is said that there is no fear of starvation, there is 
every prospect of the people feeling the pinch of hunger. 
He declared that the food difficulty would be partially 
met by excluding 11,000,000 tons of unnecessary im- 
ports; but both he and Lord Beresford admitted that 
success in the war depended on devising more effective 
means for dealing with submarines than have as yet 
been found. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee re- 
ported to the House on April 27 a bill which empowers 
the President to regulate the exportation of foodstuffs 

and other articles during the war. 

The Embargo Bill The most important clause is as 

” follows: 


Whenever in time of war the President of the United States 
shall find that the public safety or welfare shall so require, and 
shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to export 
any article or articles from the United States except at such 
time or times or from such place or places and under such regu- 
lations and orders and subject to such limitations and exceptions 
as the President shall prescribe, until otherwise ordered by the 
President or by Congress. 


The bill has the approval of the President, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Department of Justice, 
and lays down severe penalties for all persons who shall 
seek to evade or violate its provisions. 

The possibility of famine menacing not only the na- 
tions in Europe but other nations as well, which led the 
President to declare some time ago that America was 
facing the problem of feeding the 
world, has also led Mr. David Hous- 
ton, Secretary of Agriculture, to ad- 
dress a letter to the Senate, asking that the Department 
of Agriculture be authorized by law to take complete 
control of the food situation, should a crisis arise. The 
legislation contemplated would empower the Govern- 
ment to direct, supervise and regulate all supplies; and 
also, should the necessity arise, to take over and operate 
whatever business and industries it wished. Mr. Hous- 
ton suggested that the exercise of this power might be 
vested in the Council of National Defense, and be used 
at the discretion of the President. He also asked that an 
appropriation of $25,000,000 be made to enable the De- 
partment to carry on its present duties. The main diff- 
culty about food production is not, in Mr. Houston’s 
opinion, concerned with land shortage but with lack of 
agricultural workers. To supply this deficit he made a 
tentative proposal that young men between the ages of 
fifteen and nineteen should be set to work in the fields. 
No action has been taken on the Secretary’s suggestions, 
but it is reported that they have the full approval of the 
President and his Cabinet. 

The espionage bill which caused such a storm of oppo- 
sition in the public press and in the Senate was reported 
to the House by the House Judiciary Committee on 

April 25. The provision relating to 
The Espionage Bill censorship has been materially modi- 

fied as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Justice and the Department 
of State, which were based, according to the Chairman 
of the Committee, on the experiences of both depart- 
ments in the administration of law in connection with 
the relations of this country and Mexico and the prob- 
lems arising out of the Civil War. The censorship 
section reads as follows: 


Proposed Food 
Law 


Section 4—During any national emergency resulting from a 
war to which the United States is a party, or from threat of such 
a war, the President may by proclamation declare the existence 
of such emergency and, by proclamation, prohibit the publish- 
ing or communicating of or the attempting to publish or com- 
municate any information relating to the national defense which 
in his judgment is of such character that it is or might be useful 
to the enemy. Whoever violates any such prohibition shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than ten years, or both; provided, that nothing in 
this section shall be construed to limit or restrict any discussion, 
comment or criticism of the acts or policies of the government 
or its representatives or the publication of the same. 


The Chairman of the Judiciary Committee admitted 
that even in its present form the bill gives the President 











very broad powers, but he argued that it has been care- 
fully considered by the committee, and that in a crisis 
like the present these powers are necessary. 

Serious anxiety is felt with regard to affairs in Rus- 
sia. There is no doubt about the loyalty to the Entente 
of the present leaders, but the attitude of the great 
masses of the people is involved in 
almost complete obscurity. The 
progress of German propaganda in 
the direction of a separate peace has added another 
element of uncertainty. To offset this danger, to arrive 
at an understanding with the new Government, and to 
secure coordination of American and Russian efforts in 
the prosecution of the war, Mr. Elihu Root has been ap- 
pointed by the President to head the American Commis- 
sion which is now being formed and is soon to set out 
for Russia. The commission, according to reports, is to 
have full authority to confer with the Russian Govern- 
ment as to the best means of remedying the shortage of 
munitions and supplies which has seriously hampered 
the effectiveness of the Russian army of 14,000,000 men. 
It is understood that Mr. Root is authorized to pledge 
the fullest support of the United States to any measures 
that the representatives of the two nations shall adopt. 
The importance of Mr. Root’s diplomatic mission can 
scarcely be exaggerated. 

The arrival of Marshal Joffre and the other commis- 
sioners of the international war council was attended in 
Washington by extraordinary demonstrations which ap- 
proximated a triumphal procession. 
The day was made the occasion for 
several important announcements. 
Mr. Balfour declared that it was not the intention of the 
Allies to ask the United States to enter into any treaty 
that would bind the United States to a formal agreement 
not to make a separate peace with Germany. Even with- 
out such assurance the Allies had unbounded confidence 
that America would give unreserved cooperation. 


The American Com- 
mission to Russia 


The International 
War Council 


Our confidence in this assistance which we are going to get 
from the community is not based upon such shallow considera- 
tions as those which arrive out of formal treaties. No treaty 
could increase the undoubted confidence with which we look 
to the United States which, having come into the war, is going 
to see the war through. If there is any certainty in human af- 
fairs, that is certain. 


The same day the President assured M. E. de Cartier, 
appointed Belgian Minister to the United States, that 
when the war comes to an end, Belgium will resume her 
place among “ the prosperous and peace-loving nations 
of the world.” Both statements were understood to be 
an authoritative echo of the conference between the 
President and Mr. Balfour. 

The international war council has been in active ses- 
sion, the deliberations of the commissioners being carried 
on by sub-committees. Only the most general character 
of the matters discussed by the commissioners has been 
given out, and it is said that publicity with regard to the 
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results reached by them will rest entirely with the United 


States. This much, however, has transpired, that both 
Mr. Balfour and M. Viviani have informed their Gov- 
ernments that the greatest harmony exists between the 
Entente and the United States as to the “ basic prin- 
ciples ” of how the war is to be carried on, and the un- 
flinching resolution to wage it without compromise until 
the German military menace has been removed. 


Ireland.—The New York World recently published 
expressions of opinion on the problem of Home Rule, in 
response to an appeal made through its columns by Lord 
Northcliffe. Among a number of 
statements, those of his Eminence, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Colonel Roosevelt 
and ex-President Taft are especially noteworthy. 

Cardinal Gibbons confined himself to one aspect of the 
question, that of county option. On this point, he said: 


America and Home 
Rule 


Apparently the whole Irish question arises from the fear of 
the minority in Ulster that they will be coerced into a union with 
the rest of Ireland, which will be their ruin. This feeling in 
Ulster is so strong that it has hitherto prevented any just settle- 
ment of the Irish claim to self-government. All men are agreed 
that the present state of affairs is impossible. Nine-tenths of 
Ireland cannot be sacrificed to one-tenth. That seems certain. 
Nor should one part be sacrified to the other nine. Therefore 
some third way must be found between the two extremes. Sup- 
posing that each county were given its choice as to whether it 
would come under the Home Rule Parliament in Dublin or not, 
the counties which voted themselves out would be in a fearfully 
anomalous position. They would not belong to England. They 
would not belong to Ireland. They would not be large enough to 
set up a Home Rule Parliament of their own, and if they did 
they could only construct an artificial State, and such an artificial 
State cannot endure. Ulster has gained a great deal of her com- 
mercial prosperity from the fact that it is the business center of 
the whole country. Belfast would very soon feel the effect of a 
separation from Ireland. A great deal of the Irish trade which 
Ulster now controls, and which it controls extremely well, would 
be diverted through other ports to England and the commerce 
of Ulster would wither if not entirely decay. 


After recalling the lesson of the Civil War in America, 
his Eminence added: 


Since I have been asked, then, the only way I see out of the 
difficulty is the way of guarantees. The present position is im- 
possible. Ireland cannot be sacrificed to a few counties in 
Ulster. These few counties cannot be sacrificed to the rest of 
Ireland. On the part of Ulster, then, as far as I can see, their 
only way of safety lies in accepting a Home Rule Parliament 
in Dublin, and of demanding, as they are in an extraordinarily 
good position to demand, whatever guarantees seem necessary 
to them for their protection, and these guarantees must be loy- 
ally accepted by the rest of Ireland and Ulster, welcomed not 
only as an integral part of the country, but as that part which, 
since to a large extent it controls the financial destinies of the 
country, must be allowed a voice commensurate with the legiti- 
mate influence which its commercial supremacy confers upon it. 


Speaking as a friend of England and of the Allies, 
Colonel Roosevelt declared: 


I most earnestly hope that full Home Rule will be given Ire- 


. land; home rule relatively to the Empire such as Texas or 


Maine or Oregon now enjoys relatively to the national Govern- 
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nent at Washington. Of course, Ireland should remain part of 
the Empire. I have no more sympathy with the irreconcilable 
extremists on one side of the question than on the other. I am 
sure that the Canadians and Australians feel in this matter ex- 
actly as Americans do, that, both permanently and as regards this 
particular war, it would be an immense advantage to the Empire 
to give Ireland Home Rule. 
Ex-President Taft’s views are as follows: 


We in the United States are hoping earnestly for a speedy 
settlement of the Irish Home Rule question. It would much 
help to solidify and hearten American public sentiment in the 
great cause for which the democracies of Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Italy and the United States are fighting shoulder to 
shoulder and which they must and will win. 

Three days after these statements were made, nearly 
200 members of the House of Representatives dispatched 
a cablegram from Washington to David Lloyd George, 
asking that England “ shall now settle the Irish problem.” 


Mexico.—Just at present Mexico is agitated by a 
series of protests against the new Constitution. Though 
made some time since these protests have only recently 
been put in general circulation. The 
first which is entitled “ Protests of 
the Mexican Society against the 
Violation of the Liberty of Teaching” is signed by so 
many presidents of Mexico City, Puebla, Morelia and 
Toluca that their names cover sixty-eight large, closely- 
printed pages.. The second, addressed to the Mexican 
people, is the “ Protest of the women of Mexico against 
the New Constitution.” It reads as follows: 


Protest of 
Mexicans 


The echo has reached us of the discussion of the Constitu- 
tional Assembly which met in Queretaro in order to formulate, 
and give to the country, a new Constitution, and we have learned 
that many of the laws which will be promulgated are harassing, 
and oppressive to religion. This has caused us profound grief 
which cannot be suppressed, nor will our conscience and our 
sense of duty permit us to bear silently such outrages against 
that which we love most in this world, our God and our Faith. 
We protest against these obnoxious laws, certain that our 
protest is not only the expression of those who have signed this 
declaration, but of all the women of Mexico, who, without ex- 
ception, hold the same opinion with regard to these tyrannical 
enactments. 

Among these projected laws, the one which has in a particular 
manner attracted our attention, as it most directly appertains to 
us, is that which refers to instruction. We comprehend with- 
out any doubt that this law treats of one of the most important 
problems to be considered by a congress—namely, education. In- 
struction and education are so intimately united that there is no 
means of separating them. We understand also that the laic or 
radical instruction, or whatever one may wish to call it, is an 
education atheistic and impious, however the hypocrisy of the 
itreligious may desire to conceal the fact. We understand, finally, 
that an education of this kind is a death-blow aimed at our dear- 
est affections on earth, the interests of religion and the immortal 
souls of those who belong to us. 

We do not wish to philosophize, nor do we know how, but the 
intuition of our hearts, no less than the light of our intelligence, 
is so clear on these questions that we do not understand why 
any one attempts to make us believe the contrary. They wish 
to de-Christianize Mexico. They wish to extirpate from the 
hearts and from the minds of our children the Faith which we 


have transmitted to them, a gift greater and more precious than 
the life which we have given them. What sorrow for us to see 
our life-work destroyed by those who should aid us in sustaining 
it, the teachers! What distress for us to contemplate this de- 
struction, and to see ourselves forced—those among us who can 
do so—to send our sons and even our daughters to a strange 
land in order to procure for them a Christian education, which 
our country forbids to them! 

And this they wish to do in the name of Liberty, about which 
they cry so much. Let it be an even contest, we will not with- 
draw from the struggle. No, for we combat in a noble, worthy 
cause. Let instruction be met by instruction, the press by the 
press, and let strength encounter strength; let schools rise in 
front of schools, and then we shall believe in the liberty which 
they offer us. But how shall we give the name of liberty to 
the impious despotism that takes from us the possibility of ful- 
filling the most sacred of our duties, and our most elevated mis- 
sion, the Christian education of our children? 

See then the motive of our protest, full of sorrow and in- 
dignation; of sorrow because we see our Faith insulted and dan- 
ger threatened to the souls of those we love; of indignation, be- 
cause they deceive us with feigned promises of liberty, while 
they are subjecting us to the heaviest of oppressions, with danger 
even to national autonomy. Still, the hope remains to us that, 
hearing our complaints, they will moderate in some manner the 
odious laws projected. Our voice must sadden the heart of every 
man in Mexico, for it is the voice of mother, wife, sister or 
daughter. But if our protest does not produce any result, it will 
at least be an alleviation of our sorrow, and will speak for us 
before the Republic of Mexico, before America, and before the 
world. But, above all, it will cry out before the supreme Judge 
of men whom we implore to bless us and all Mexico. To our 
protest we, unite an urgent and energetic petition that Congress 
will reconsider Article III of the Constitution, and make it con- 
form with the strictest liberal requirements, as General Carranza 
proposed, and make it exclude the covetous interests of radical 
sectaries, who do not form, and who never will form, the ma- 
jority of the Mexican people. 


As was expected by those who know the temper of the 
Carranzistas, both protests failed of their chief purpose, 
justice. 


Russia.—Instead of waiting for the coming Constitu- 
ent Assembly to settle their agrarian troubles, the peas- 
ants are taking up the matter themselves. In the Saratov 
Government they have passed resolu- 
tions of confiscation, seized the rich 
land-holders’ acres and driven the 
owners away. Peasants’ conferences which are attended 
by delegates from even the smallest communes, are said 
to be organized in every Russian province. These assem- 
blies insist upon a proper distribution of land, that farms 
which their private owners cannot sow must. be tem- 
porarily handed over to the people, that soldiers’ wives 
are to receive free shares and that a more moderate rent, 
to be fixed by the local community, is to prevail. Some 
Bessarabian peasants sacked a rich man’s estate, and cer- 
tain Tambov peasants compelled landowners to sign away 
their farms. Alarmed by these agrarian disturbances the 
Government has addressed an appeal to peasant land- 
proprietors urging the necessity of frequent spring sow- 
ings in order to provision the armies. But seed is said 
to be lacking and a serious shortage of crops is feared. 


Agrarian 
Disorders 
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Luther’s “Divine Mission” 


HERBERT THuRSTON, S.J. 


HEN Matthew Arnold, much to the indignation 
W of James Anthony Froude, described Luther as 

“a Philistine, but a Philistine of genius,” he 
pronounced a judgment which for its truth as well as 
for its epigrammatic conciseness can hardly be improved 
upon. By Froude and by many Protestants of that gen- 
eration Luther was still regarded as a man invested by 
God with a supernatural mission. There were even 
enthusiasts who identified him with the Angel of the 
Apocalypse (xiv, 6) “ having the eternal gospel to preach 
unto them that sit upon the earth, and over every nation 
and tribe and tongue and people,” while a sort of inspira- 
tion from on high was believed to attach to all his teach- 
ings. This is a point of view which has been almost 
completely surrendered by the theologians of modern 
Germany. Among the Harnacks and the Kaweraus, the 
Kohlers, the Hausraths and the Béhmers, the idea of 
Luther’s saintliness is dead. The last nail has been driven 
into its coffin by Father H. Grisar in his exhaustive but 
studiously temperate monograph, a work which tones 
down, while corroborating in all essentials, the more 
exuberant polemics of Janssen and Denifle. If well- 
informed Protestants are eager to do honor to the 
memory of the great Reformer, it is hardly now because 
they regard him as a holy man of God. They look upon 
him rather as the champion of free-thought, the man 
who by his purely natural gifts and stupendous energy 
overthrew the tyranny of Rome. Once the plea of 
heavenly inspiration is withdrawn, we Catholics can find 
something to admire in Luther, just as we can admire 
the forcefulness of Mahomet, or Oliver Cromwell, or 
Frederick the Great. We can even go further and own 
that Luther was the human means through whose agency 
God brought about the purification of His Church. He 
was, if anyone will have it so, the instrument of God, 
but only in the sense in which Attila was the instrument 
of God. No doubt Luther is more worthy of respect 
than either the historic Attila or the Etzel of old German 
romance. We need not be ashamed of acknowledging 
that contemporary Catholics judged him too harshly. 
The ex-Augustinian monk in spite of his unhallowed 
nuptials was not the drunken and lustful blasphemer 
depicted by his early assailants. But at best, he was 
theologically, morally and esthetically a Philistine. He 
was also a man whose whole career was warped by 
human infirmity, if that indeed is not too ceciaiiae! 
a name to describe many of his aberrations. The clay 
of which he was kneaded was of the coarsest. His pas- 
sions were elemental and in many directions quite unchas- 
tened. Yet these things were strangely associated both 
with a certain mystical spirit which seemed to cling to him 
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almost in spite of himself and with an incomparable vigor 
of mind which made him perhaps the strongest individual 
force of the century in which he lived. 

Curiously enough the whole strength of Luther’s char- 
acter and the only logical justification for that violence 
which no one of his partisans now attempts to defend, 
are to be found in his belief that he was supernaturally 
commissioned by God to preach a new Evangel. The evi- 
dence that this was his own conviction, a conviction 
shared by many of his disciples, is abundant. To take a 
single example, to which Harnack has given prominence, 
Luther in 1522, speaking in the tone of a second St. 
Paul, assured the Elector Frederick that he derived his 
Evangel “ not from men but only from Heaven, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” in such wise, he adds, “ that I 
might very well have glorified in being, and have writ- 
ten myself down, a servant and evangelist, which I 
mean hereafter to do.” There is, as Grisar has shown 
(Chap. XVI), a good deal of other evidence to the same 
effect. Harnack freely owns that such self-reliance 
“ might almost awaken misgivings ” had it not been united 
in Luther’s case with the deepest humility before God. 
And he adds “I can very well understand how Catholic 
critics should find in the letters an ‘insane arrogance.’ 
There really remains only the alternative that we pass 
this judgment upon Luther or that we acknowledge that 
in the history of Christianity he occupies a place apart.” 
(Harnack, “ History of Dogma,” Eng. Tr., Vol. VII, p. 
172. This passage is retained in the latest German edi- 
tion of the “ Dogmengeschichte.”) Yet, though Harnack 
elsewhere in the same context seems to suggest that such 
confidence in the Divine guidance is without a parallel in 
the annals of the Church, this ready appeal to personal” 
illumination is in reality one of the commonest of pheno- 
mena among all religious innovators. Witness, for ex- 
ample, in quite modern times the utterances of the egreg- 
ious Mrs: Eddy, the foundress of Christian Science. Mrs. 
Eddy goes even beyond Luther in her claims to be the 
mouthpiece of the Most High. If the Reformer could 
boast “ It pleased God well to reveal His Son through 
me,” Mrs. Eddy assures her disciples that “no human pen 
or tongue taught me the science contained in this book,” 
and again: “I should blush to write of ‘ Science and 
Health’ as I have, were it of human origin, and I, apart 
from God, its author. But I was only a scribe echoing 
the harmonies of heaven in divine metaphysics.” 

It is precisely this tendency among all heresiarchs to 
claim a personal and supernatural illumination which 
calls for the employment of some criterion to distinguish 
the false prophet from the true. If Luther were indeed 
commissioned to reveal Christ anew to a degenerate 
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world, then should his own life be Christlike. Though 
his Catholic assailants often went beyond their data and 
slandered him with a virulence as passionate as his own, 
still they were justified at least in their contention that 
the safest test of his pretended mission lay in his conduct 
as a man, in the works he did, rather than in the profes- 
sions he made or the arguments he used. But Luther’s 
life was assuredly not Christlike. By the admission 
of his own devoted admirers never was there a man 
more a prey to human weaknesses. “Full of faults he 
was,” writes Professor McGiffert, “faults of temper, 
faults of taste—prejudiced, violent, vituperative and 
coarse, but he was a man through and through.” 
(McGiffert, “ Martin Luther,” p. 387.) “If Luther’s 
life was pure,” says another American panegyrist, “ his 
words certainly were not so at all times. It strikes 
the modern reader with no less than astonishment, 
almost with horror, to find the great moralist’s private 
talk with his guests and children, his lectures to students, 
even his sermons, thickly interlarded with words, ex- 
pressions and stories, such as today are confined to the 
frequenters of the lowest bar-rooms.” (Preserved 
Smith, “ Luther,” p. 321.) So the same writer admits 
that his “ conviviality bordered on the extreme ”’ and de- 
plores “the disgusting things he sometimes said about 
his private relations with Katie (his wife).” 

Dr. Smith urges in excuse that this coarseness was 
the universal practice of the day and that “ shocking 
stories are told of the conversation of England’s virgin 
Queen.” But Elizabeth was a bigoted Protestant, and, as 
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her stanchest admirers admit, her mind was in no sense 
virginal. By sincere Catholics. cleanness of heart and 
tongue were always held in honor. In all the voluminous 
controversial writings of Blessed Sir Thomas More, 
Luther’s contemporary, hardly one broad passage will be 
found. At the same time the Chancellor was a man who 
in the exuberance of his jesting humor was as jovial as 
Luther himself. But More could be merry and yet alto- 
gether clean. 

To those who have thrown over the teaching of the 
Beatitudes, as the majority of Luther’s followers have 
done, and who repudiate any similar ideal of the Chris- 
tian life, this insistence upon the Reformer’s coarseness 
and violence will probably appear as a paltry attempt to 
belittle a hero who deserves to be judged by other stand- 
ards. But we Catholics believe the Beatitudes to be an 
integral part of Christ’s message to the world. To us it 
is inconceivable that one whose life showed so little 
either of meekness or peacemaking, of mercy or clean- 
ness of heart, can have been chosen by God to be the 
vehicle of a new Christian Evangel. But if Luther were 
deluded in his conviction of supernatural enlightenment, 
he may equally have been deluded in other matters. Not 
all his strength of purpose, not all his rather common- 
place domestic virtues can prevent us from regarding 
him as a pseudo-Christus, a false prophet in fact, whose 
assurance of justification, whose gruesome demonology, 
whose horror of the Papal Antichrist and his treasury of 
indulgences, were all equally the fantastic hallucinations 
of a thoroughly unbalanced mind. 


My Interview with a Minister 


Japnetu S$ 


HEN I first telephoned to the Rev. D. M. 

V\ Hazlett, D.D., I was answered by a voice so 

melodiously liquid that with all my willingness 

to credit Dr. Hazlett with many accomplishments I could 

hardly think it was the minister’s voice. In fact, Dr. 

Hazlett was not at home; but Dr. Hazlett, continued the 
voice, would be delighted to meet me. 

I called on him a few days later together with one of 
my friends, a Frenchman, who was curious to meet the 
minister. Not even this time was he at home. The un- 
certain glory of an April day had ended in a rainy, wintry 
afternoon. The elderly pastor of the Richmond Presby- 
terian Church, of St. Louis, Mo., was out, challenging the 
weather in order to attend to some needy parishioner. 
And in an endeavor to make us forget our waiting, the 
same young voice that first answered me, overlooked the 
cold and the storm, and sang of “ Spring’s Awakening ” 
ever so liquidly. 


. Jotuain, S.J 


Come along, come along! Life is so sweet, 
Gather the flowers that bloom at your feet. 
Blossoms will fade away ere the year’s gone, 
Winter’s before us, so dreary and long. 


After a while the minister came in. A kindly, oldish 
face peeping out of a heavy overcoat was all I could dis- 
cern in the dusk, for it was towards evening. I pro- 
tested in vain that we should not keep Dr. Hazlett from 
his supper. Sit down we must, and let supper wait. Sup- 
per can be taken any day of the week and any hour of 
the evening. But callers must be attended to immediately. 
In a St. Louis daily paper I had read this notice: “ Rev. 
D. M. Hazlett will address the Women’s Foreign Mission 
Society of the Third Baptist Church this afternoon at 2 
o'clock, on ‘ Missionary Work in Latin America.’ Dr. 
Hazlett passed several of the best years of his life in 
South America, and has made many trips to the Isthmus 
of Panama.” 




















“T understand, Dr. Hazlett, that you have been many 


years in Latin America,” I began. “ What are the specific , 


evils which, in your opinion, should be remedied there? 
I am rather interested in the peoples south of Panama 
myself. And my French friend here, who is also a 
Catholic, has a personal interest in the question, for he 
intends to be a missionary in Brazil.” 

“You are going to Brazil?” Dr. Hazlett asked with 
animation. ‘“‘ Why, Brazil is my first love. I spent 
there the first five years of my missionary life. That 
was thirty-five years ago. I got to love that gentle, yet 
manly people. 
Priests of your Church have better chances of success 
than the ministers of any other denomination. In 
Brazil the Roman Catholic Church is tenderly loved by 
the common people.” 

The Frenchman looked at me, and I could but give 
him a quick, puzzled glance. Did ever Presbyterian 
minister speak thus? ‘“ However,” I objected quietly, 
“eVer since February of last year we have been told 
that Latin Americans are a rascally set of infidels, wan- 
tons, drunkards and liars.” 

“ That charge of drunkenness is a lie,” protested the 
minister. ‘‘A drunken Latin American is a rare and 
exotic bird. When once in a great while a Brazilian is 
seen tottering on his feet, people will say: ‘E/ estd 
muito bem inglés,’ which being translated freely from 
the Portuguese, means: ‘ The fellow is very English to- 
day.’ No, drunkenness is not a native vice. As to lying, 
in so far as it is a specific Latin-American habit, I must 
say that the white people in Brazil and the Argentines, 
whom I know best, are as manly as my own countrymen. 
People of other Latin-American countries are great 
liars in their own way; that is, it is hard to know when 
they are simply talking and when they are really telling 
what they mean. But if they say, or if you coax them 
to say, ‘verdad pura,’ ‘ it is the pure truth,’ you can take 
their word for it and trust them.” 

“ But your lecture at the Third Baptist Church,” I in- 
terposed timidly. 

‘Did you hear it?” queried the minister ; and when I 
averred that I had not, Dr. Hazlett gave me a searching 
look and continued: “I fancy you think I gave the 
“Women’s Foreign Mission Society’ the usual one- 
sided view of South American problems. The fact is 
that I have devoted the best years of my life to Latin 
America, and as a result, have conceived love and ad- 
miration for the Brazilians and the Argentines; and I 
can say the same, though in a lesser degree, of the people 
of other Spanish-American countries. No, I am not 
one-sided. I told the ladies at the Baptist Church that 
many a book and lecture on Latin America is a dis- 
graceful suppressio veri. They present a picture full of 
shadows and with no lights. The exquisite politeness, the 
warm hospitality, the gentility, the tenderness of those 
people are passed over ; the fact that we Protestants have 
not been persecuted, that we have been given an open field 
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You have splendid opportunities there. / 
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Some of my best 
friends in Latin America are priests of the Roman 
Church. Of course, they did not like their people to come 
to my church, just as I should not like to see my 
people desert my parish for Roman Catholic churches. 


and fair play is not -mentioned. 


But there was no bitterness in them. They were friends 
to me and gentlemen.” 

“ But,” I interrupted Dr. Hazlett, ‘ Latin Americans 
are immoral, are they not?” 

“Yes, they are immoral,” conceded Dr. Hazlett. 
“ Prostitution is shamefully open. And still, when I 
pause to think of it, I wonder who is to blame. The 
Church should fight prostitution. But if the State does 
not cooperate, one may doubt whether the blame should 
be laid at the door of the Church or of the Legislature. 
The charge of illegitimacy has perhaps been exagger- 
ated. But there is a considerable amount of it, especially 
in the smaller countries. Yet even here, to understand 
everything is to pardon a great many things. You may 
find an empty school here and there in South America, 
but you never find an empty cradle. A sin of human 
frailty is not crowned with the crime of child-murder, 
otherwise called race-suicide. Children swarm in the 
streets, in the parks, and everywhere. Then a wedlock 
not sanctioned by the State and not sanctified by the 
Church, is not necessarily a marriage against the natural 
law. If the wife is faithful to her husband and the 
husband to his wife, and this is very often the case, you 
will have what we call a common-law marriage and what 
I believe you Catholics call a clandestine marriage, but 
not necessarily an immoral marriage from the standpoint 
of the natural law. What I say does not mean that I 
approve in the least of this regrettable state of affairs. 
There are faults in the legislative assemblies and faults 
in the sanctuary. And worst of all, priests allow the 
people to worship the Virgin and the Saints,—ugly, old 
saints, of wood many of them, with hands, feet and heads 
of clay or cardboard, decked in tawdry clothes. While I 
confess that I detest image-worship, it is not proselytiz- 
ing among practical Catholics that I would work for, but 
I would willingly give my life to regain to Christianity 
a growing class of demi-savants, of so called free- 
thinkers, who have drifted very far away from your 
Church.” 

Here I submitted a short explanation of what Catholics 
mean by the veneration of holy images and a remark or 
two in regard to the harm wrought in Latin America by 
anti-clerical laws and godless schools. Then I continued : 
“ You understand, Dr. Hazlett, that I did not come here 
to argue, but only to get your viewpoint. What do you 
think of the campaign of calumny which has been going 
on ever since February of last year? The Panama Con- 
gress made its own the assertion of Miss Florence E. 
Smith, a missionary in Chile, that ‘Sixty out of every 
hundred women in the whole continent have lost honor, 
self-respect and hope.’ A prominent member of your 
denomination, Dr. R. E. Speer, has been as bold as any 
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in his charges. A Minneapolis minister, the Rev. J. L. 
Morrill, went so far as to assert that the southern coun- 
tries are a‘ Land of dirt, despots, disease, deviltry and de- 
generacy; where ninety per cent of the women are im- 
moral; ninety-five per cent of the men are thieves, and 
one hundred per cent are liars.’ Would you endorse 
these statements ?”’ 

“Of course I wouldn't,” protested Dr. Hazlett. “ My 
own observation and experience among those peoples 
causes me to affirm that no home is too poor, no board 
too narrow, no family too numerous, to refuse shelter to 
the wayfarer, hospitality to the guest, or refuge to the 
orphaned or abandoned. There are no words in which I 
can express my appreciation of the sweetness of Latin- 
American womanhood, too often wronged and exploited, 
but always patient, gentle, affectionate and womanly. 
Had I been at the Panama Congress, such assertions as 
you have quoted would not have gone unchallenged. Had 
I not protested as a Christian and a gentleman, I should 
have been a coward, I should have dishonored my calling. 
I will tell you what the trouble is with some people. 
I used this illustration at the Third Baptist Church the 
other day, and will use it again, for it sums up what I 
have to say. Suppose that an Englishman or a French- 
man should come to St. Louis and should be shown only 
that part of our beautiful city which lies east of Fourth 
Street down to the Mississippi River. Suppose, further, 
that the Englishman or the Frenchman, upon his return 
to his native land, should take a fancy to write a book on 
St. Louis judging only from what he has seen east of 
Fourth Street: just imagine what sort of story he would 
tell about St. Louis.” 

“It would make awful reading,” I answered meekly. 

“ Well,” continued Dr. Hazlett, “ that’s the sort of stuff 
that some writers and lecturers serve to our people. They 
have either never known better, or have chosen not to 
know better. Why, I find myself a missionary in my own 
That ugly story about South America has 
I have a great 


land now. 
stained the imagination of our people. 
time convincing businessmen that Latin Americans are 
not thieves, that they are not stupid, that if I were a 
businessman myself I should prefer to deal with them 
rather than with any other people, that I found more 
business honesty in South America than I find in my 
own country.” , 

The rattling of cups and dishes in a neighboring room 
told us that supper was over for the Hazlett family. 
The Frenchman and myself rose nervously and apolo- 
gized profusely. “Dr. Hazlett,” said I on parting, 
“would you allow me to publish this interview ?” 

‘You certainly may; I haven’t the least objection,” 
assented Dr. Hazlett. 

“ But it may displease some people,” I murmured. 

“ They ought to know by this time that I am neither 
prejudiced nor bigoted,” laughed Dr. Hazlett. ‘“ Pub- 
lish my words, if you wish. I shall be once more a mis- 
sionary in my own land.” 
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Irish Preparedness in the Revolution 
GeorGceE F, O’ Dwyer 


ISTORY furnishes no more striking phenomenon 

in the last two centuries than the great exodus of 
Irish weavers and farmers, the cream of the island, to 
the shores of this country during the period between 
i771 and 1774, as a result of the maddening extortion 
and corrupt influences of English landlordism fostered 
by a weak-minded king. It was the greatest exodus up to 
that time, the first of which was started by Cromwell a 
century previous, in the years 1653, 1654 and 1655. In 
the century intervening, thousands of young Irishmen 
and women were deported regularly from their native 
shores to the Virginia and New England colonies and 
even to the Barbadoes and Nova Scotia. The hate which 
the Irish race has had for Cromwell and English rapacity 
dates from 1655, when the former deliberately tore 2,000 
Irish boys and girls from their parents and deported 
them on vessels to the colonies on the Atlantic coast. 
There is no crime on the pages of history to equal that 
peculiarly Cromwelljan crime. While he was in power, 
from 60,000 to 100,000 Irish were deported. 

This influx of the Irish into the colonies and its imme- 
diate effect on the Revolutionary War later, furnish most 
interesting material for the pages of American history. 
For, in all sincerity and fairness, it must be said that they 
contributed materially to the birth of the nation. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, in 1718, five ships 
arrived at Boston with 200 emigrants from Ireland. 
From that year until 1720 so great was the immigration 
that in the last-named year the General Court of the 
Massachusetts Bay colony, passed an ordinance directing 
“that certain families arriving from Ireland be ordered 
to move off.” Despite this prohibition, records show 
that Irish came to the port of Boston every year up to 
the great influx of 1771-74. John Fiske, in his ‘“ War of 
Independence,” declares that “ One in every hundred of 
the men who were in their prime in the four New 
England colonies in 1750, could say that his family came 
from Scotland or Ireland. Pennsylvania had 
many Irish.” 

From Belfast, between 1771 and 1774, 20,000 Irish 
families, numbering many weavers and farmers, left Ire- 
land for the American colonies. Sixty-two vessels car- 
ried the human cargo and each adult was required to pay 
three pounds before he could take passage. A con- 
temporary document in England says of this exodus: 
“Tt is computed that the North of Ireland has been 
drained of one fourth of its trading class and a like pro- 
portion of its manufacturing people.” 

At that time the American colonies were sadly in need 
of experienced farmers and weavers and the coming of 
these people met with general approbation from all except 
a few distempered religious fanatics. These immigrants 
were distributed among the colonies along the Atlantic 
seaboard. A large number settled in Pennsylvania and 
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New England and, on account of their superior training 
as artisans and farmers, soon found employment. When 
the dissatisfaction with English penal exactions mani- 
fested itself here in 1774 and 1775, thankful for the 
haven they found in the colonies, they rose in their might 
with the result that from the little settlement of Irishmen 
in Belfast, Maine, down to the sturdy settlement of Celts 
in Charleston, S. C., swept a mighty wave of enthusiasm 
for their adopted country and, even as a wireless message 
flashes, this enthusiasm spread from settlement to settle- 
ment. When the shots of Lexington and Concord rang 
out on April 19, 1775, those Irish patriots, Protestant and 
Catholic, were found true to the new cause. 

The revolutionary roles of the thirteen colonies show 
an unusually large percentage of Irish names. Bancroft 
in his “ History of the United States” says: “On July 
21, 1775, Benjamin Franklin reported a plan of union of 
all the colonies in North America, and even Ireland, 
which was then classed with the thirteen colonies, was 
invited to accede to the union.” So it would appear that 
the Irish were considered a source of strength, and 
Benjamin Franklin knew the feelings of the American 
colonists at that critical time better than anyone else. In 
this same month of July, 1775, Congress sent to Ireland a 
pledge “ of their unalterable sympathy and their joy that 
their own trials had extorted some mitigation of its 
wrongs.” Evidently the Irish immigration of the three 
previous years had its effect. 

During the first years of the war the report of the large 
number of Irishmen fighting on the side of the Americans 
and news of the persistent defeats of his troops reached 
the ears of George III. He at once ordered Joseph 
Galloway, his ambassador in Philadelphia, to give him 
an exact account of the number of English, Scotch and 
Irish fighting “ with the enemy.” Galloway replied that 
“As he had the record of every soldier’s nativity taken 
down, he could give an exact estimate” and affirmed that 
“One quarter of the entire forces of the enemy were 
English and Scotch, scarcely one quarter native Amer- 
icans, and the other half, Irish.” This report was sent to 
George III in June, 1779, from Philadelphia. Major 
General Robertson of the British army, delegated as an 
observer, testified before a committee that “ He heard 
General Charles Lee of the American forces say that half 
of the rebel army were from Ireland.” 

If we are to credit the testimony of General Lee and 
of Galloway, who was a colonial registrar for the Conti- 
nental army before he went over to the British in 1779, 
the men of Irish birth and parentage in the Continental 
army up to 1779 included at least 34,000 soldiers, and 
these were men actively engaged in battles. John Fiske, 
in his “ War of Independence,” says: * The Continental 
army in 1777 was larger than any other year and totaled 
34,820 men. The militia coming in during the year added 
34,000 more to the above.” So, adding the two totals we 
have an active army ef 68,820 men. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the colonies furnished many thou- 


sand more men, from time to time, during the war, but 
these levies only served three months at a time and then 
went back to their farms. If these farmers were reckoned 
the above totals would be swelled abnormally. 

Of course the statement that one half of the army was 
Irish will be howled down immediately by certain clans of 
the S. A. R. and other patriotic societies, whose members 
are never tired of discoursing on the great deeds done by 
their otherwise humble ancestors who fought side by side 
with Irish soldiers for the common cause. In these 
stirring times, when Irishmen and their sons and daugh- 
ters are literally perpetuating the very States where these 
patriots are fond of talking, it is only right to recall the 
deeds of the Irish “ Yankees” of the Revolution. 

There is a movement just now to send soldiers to 
France as a sort of recompense for the aid furnished us 
by that country in 1778. Now among the French troops 
sent over were many Irish soldiers who already had 
fought under the fleur de lis on the battlefields of Europe. 
For instance a contemporary author declares: “ Between 
the Treaty of Limerick in 1691 and the battle of Fontenoy 
in 1745, no less than 450,000 men from Ireland fell in the 
French service.” This information can be found in 
Gwynne’s “ Famous Cities of Ireland.” 

In 1780, when our Continental army was in sore straits 
a fund of $2,000,000 was raised by subscription from 
ninety of the most prominent patriots of the Pennsyl- 
vania colony. Twenty-nine of these patriots were either 
Irish by birth or parentage, and their contribution to the 
fund was $440,000, nearly one-quarter the amount raised. 

Further, naval preparedness was first exemplified in 
the early months of the Revolution by the brave Captain 
Jeremiah O’Brien of Machiasport, Maine. On _ the 
morning of June 12, 1775, with forty sturdy Irishmen, 
he chased and gave battle to the Margaretta, a British 
man-of-war, in the bay off Machias. After a hard 
struggle of an hour, he captured the vessel and its crew. 
This was the first sea exploit of the war and the first 
time also that the British flag was struck to the Ameri- 
cans on the ocean. 

The greatest artillery exploit of the war was accom- 
plished by General Henry Knox, the son of an Irishman 
who immigrated to the colony of New York. Knox, 
under orders from Washington on Dorchester Heights, 
was directed to go overland and get the big siege guns 
from Fort Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain. Knox 
accomplished this superhuman task in February and 
March, 1776, using oxen as a motive power. Fifty 
cannon of various sizes were dragged over the 200 miles, 
and Knox had to journey through a trackless wilderness 
most of the time. As a result of his work, the British 
evacuated Boston on March 17, 1776. 

General John Stark, the hero of Bennington, was an 
Irishman. He formed the first disciplined battalion of 
troops after the battle of Concord at Medford, Mass., on 
April 22, 1775. General Anthony Wayne of Pennsylvania 
who commanded the “ Line of Ireland,” so-called, was a 
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sturdy, self-reliant Irishman. General Richard Mont- 
gomery, the most gallant officer of the Revolution, who 
fell at Quebec on the last day of December, 1775, while 
leading a detail of New England troops, was a native of 
Donegal, and General Stephen Moylan, another Celt, was 
an efficient aid on Washington’s staff. Richard Butler, 
Daniel Morgan, Edward Hand, George Clinton of 
New York, and Governor John Sullivan of New Hamp- 
shire, all prominent names in the Revolution, Mat- 
thew Thornton and William Whipple, who signed the 
Declaration of Independence for New Hampshire, were 
of the Irish race, so was Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
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another signer. But why go on? The Revolutionary 
rolls of the period tell the story of Irish preparedness in 
the days of ’76 and the rolls of 1861-5 and 1898 repeat the 
record. 

Today, the descendants and the relatives of those 
sturdy Irishmen of 1775-81 are rallying to the same call 
that roused the spirit of freedom in their forefathers. 
Through the length and the breadth of the country the 
enthusiasm of their ancestors is stirring in their blood. 
As long as there are Celtic pulses beating, the American 
Union will never lack brave defenders ready to give their 
lives for the cause. 


Esper CoLte Byam 


Mr. George Miner, one of those guileless writers 
who go to Mexico in the care of the Carranza 
Government and later return home to misinform their 
compatriots about that unhappy country, has written at 
length on religious conditions beyond the Rio Grande. 
This particular pilgrim modestly admits that he was in 
Mexico “ last August, to be exact.” He makes this con- 
vincing statement to clinch his refutation of the report 
that “ there is no religious freedom in Mexico, and that 
there are no Catholic churches open for worship in many 
sections, especially in the State of Yucatan.” “This is 
not true,” he declares, “I know personally to the con- 
trary. Not only have I seen Catholic churches open but 
I have been in them when services were being held.” 
To support further his declaration, Mr. Miner presents 
several photographic reproductions purporting to be 
views of churches in Merida that are “ open” to wor- 
shipers. According to him, “these photographs were 
taken on Sunday, November 12, 1916, during the hours 
that Mass was being celebrated.” 
That these pictures were taken some time after Mr. 
Miner left Yucatan is evident from his narrative and 


[ a recent issue of a popular American magazine 


would partially account for his neglect to observe the 


tell-tale fact that in the picture showing the interior of 
the Church of Santa Ana the congregation is gathered 
before a vacant altar. The “faker” who posed the 
picture did not even take the trouble to set up some 
candles, and there is not a priest in sight. I am not a 
Catholic, but at the same time I cannot imagine “ ser- 
vices being held,” “ Mass celebrated,” without a priest. 
Quite in keeping with the fraud picture and “ Mass” 
without a celebrant is Mr. Miner’s declaration that: “ It 
is the announced policy of the Constitutionalist Govern- 
ment that there shall be religious freedom in Mexico 
but not religious intolerance.” In proof of the sincerity 
of this assertion, we are told that “ To this end more 


churches will be opened to devotional purposes as soon 
as it appears that there is any demand or need of them.” 

This is in conformity with the new Constitution, 
which says: “ The Federal authorities are empowered 
to exercise such intervention as the laws may indicate 
in the matter of religious cult and external discipline.” 
Sore of us had thought, until enlightened to the con- 
trary, that “religious freedom” meant non-interference 
by government in religious affairs, and that any attempt 
by government to interfere in religious affairs was most 
decidedly religious intolerance. 

Mr. Miner reminds us that twelve of the sixteen 
churches of Merida were closed because “ sixteen 
churches, all of one denomination, are certainly out of 
all proportion for a city of that size.” The city of 
Merida has a population, according to the article under 
review, of 80,000 people. Despite this the magazine 
writer naively remarks: ‘‘ So most of them were closed 
up; four seem to answer the demands of the inhabitants 
very well indeed, for none of them are ever crowded 
at any of the services.” In view of savage restrictive 
conditions, familiar to all well-informed persons, the 
reason that none of the churches of Merida is ever 
crowded becomes apparent. 

As a matter of fact, at last accounts, not four 
churches, but only two were “ open,” and their interiors 
were divested of every evidence of the purpose for which 
they had been constructed. But this is neither here nor 
there with apologists for brutal tyranny. Facts do not 
count with them, hence Mr. Miner feels free to declare 
that the “non-church-goers far outnumber the attend- 
ants,” a statement which holds true only because the 
Carranza-Alvarado terror throttles Yucatan. Merida 
is Catholic, Yucatan is Catholic, Mexico is Catholic, and 
those who are not Catholic form so small a proportion 
as to be of no consequence. Sixteen churches to 80,000 
people mean one church to each group of 5,000 inhabi- 
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tants. In the United States it is estimated that nearly 
one-half the population is ‘“non-church-going,” yet 
those who do go to church are permitted to use some 
225,000 churches, or, a ratio to the total population 
(100,000,000) of one church to every 444 people. This 
ratio would permit the presence in Merida of no fewer 
than 180 churches, in place of the sixteen reduced to 
four. Mr. Miner considers six churches all told, four 
Catholic and two non-Catholic, sufficient for Merida, 
or, a ratio of one church for each 13,333 inhabitants. 
This ratio would allow 7,500 churches in the United 
States for 100,000,000. Does Mr. Miner think that 
217,500 churches in the United States should be closed 
as superfluous? 

In explaining the “ religious freedom” which shut up 
twelve churches in Merida, Mr. Miner tells us that “‘ one 
is used as a sort of uplift club and library for young 
men.” He should have been more frank. In reality 
the church is the headquarters of the I. W. W., an 
organization that teaches the gentle art of murder ac- 
cording to the Alvarado plan. Readers are also informed 
that “another is used as a warehouse to store food- 
supplies to be distributed to the needy in case of 
emergency, and whose bodily needs are believed to take 
precedence over the spiritual.” Mr. Miner might have 
gone a bit further and told us that this particular “ ware- 
house ” is the Cathedral, whose interior has been wrecked. 
The pretext as given is somewhat misleading. The ma- 
terials stored in the Cathedral are there by the personal 
enterprise of Mr. Alvarado, who was once a store-clerk 
in Sonora, and the goods are sold at a good profit. 

Indeed, Mr. Miner might have gone still further and 
told us that six churches, besides the Cathedral, are used 
as warehouses by Alvarado. And if he had been really 
exact and given us the names of the six churches so 
used, we would have discovered that three of them are 
churches that Mr. Miner claims are “ open.” 

Mr. Miner sings the praises of this Alvarado, who, 
as Carranzista Governor, curses Yucatan. It was Alva- 
rado who harangued the crowds in Merida in an attempt 
to induce them to sack the churches. After much effort 
he found a few criminals who did his bidding under 
military protection. They sacked the churches, de- 
stroyed images and decorations, burned confessionals 
and desecrated altars. 

Yet in speaking of this monster, Alvarado, Mr. Miner 
says: “ Unless I am greatly mistaken, he is a Roman 
Catholic.” The retort is by way of suggesting that to 
be a Catholic, or even a Protestant, one must subscribe 
to a certain set of laws known as the Ten Command- 
ments. In the violation of all these Commandments the 
Mexican revolutionaries, from the top down, are pecu- 
liarly active, and there appear to be some American 
newspaper-writers who would like to imitate them, but 
have not the courage to do more than violate the one 
which says: “ Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” 


‘ ’ 
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Zuloaga and Spain 
Tuomas WAtsH, Litt. D. 


HE question has arisen among the admirers and critics of 
Ignacio Zuloaga, as to how far we shall go in accepting 
his painted statements of the case of Spain, racially and relig- 
iously considered; and it seems a matter of very general interest, 
now that his pictures are making their way in triumph throughout 
the country, to formulate a few propositions that may run 
counter to the easy prejudices and catch-phrases of American 
criticism. 

In the first place Sefor Zuloaga represents an element that may 
be said to be Spanish by courtesy only. He is a descendant of 
the hardy Basque or Vascongado race, hardly assimilated with 
the body of the Spanish-Castilian-Andalusian people, and with- 
out profound sympathies for Castilian civilization, or enthu- 
siasm for the southern character and typical manner of the 
Peninsula. Again, in spite of the statements of his American 
propagandists, Senor Zuloaga, until quite recently, has been prac- 
tically unknown to his fellow-countrymen. His pictures, many 
of them at least, painted at Eibar and Segovia have not been on 
exhibition in Spain, but have been shipped directly to Paris and 
other Continental capitals with an insouciance of the native 
critics, that has not gained many friends at home for the artist. 
Hence we must see in Senor Zuloaga’s interpretations of the soul 
of Spain the matter he has prepared for foreign appreciation. 

Senor Zuloaga is, moreover, not an artist of any of the typical 

Spanish schools; he stands rather in the company of the great 
individualists as a combination of El] Greco, Velazquez and Goya 
for whom there was no rule or preoccupation beside the objective 
fact reacting upon their own logic and temperament. Like the 
first and last of these great predecessors, Zuloaga’s work is liable 
to gross misrepresentation and misapplication by the followers of 
mere realism and mere impressionism of our day. From El Greco 
he has inherited the logic of an art that studies and apperceives 
its subject as well as studies its audience in every touch of the 
brush, that speaks to intelligence and higher convention of mind 
as well as of eye. From Goya, we learn of his more personal 
code as a student and sharer of the life around him. He is a 
sincere truth teller lost in the mazes of his own fantasy which 
reveals his critical bias in questions of social significance, a 
fantasy heavy and rational without being careful of the misin- 
terpretations to which it lends itself too easily. 
' There were some of us that attended the Zuloaga exhibition 
in the beautiful retired galleries of the Brooklyn Institute, who, 
at sight of the pictures entitled “ The Victim of the Feast,” “ The 
Idols of the People,” “ The Cardinal,” and “ The Brotherhood of 
Christ Crucified” could not restrain certain qualms and mis- 
givings at the impression they at first sight produced. Here was 
the Zuloaga of the earlier exhibition with all the modern and 
traditional splendor of his technique and vision; but something 
had happened, something decidedly new appeared clearly in his 
French pictures, something unusually sensational in his Spanish 
subjects; something unusually carnal in his nudes, brought back 
Gautier’s time-worn phrase about “Africa beginning below the 
Pyrenees.” 

It struck us as strange that an old-time bull-fighter like 
Zuloaga should depict a blood-stained horse making his way over 
the mountains so far from the bull-ring, as in “ The Victim of 
the Feast”; that the young toreros in “ The Idols of the People” 
should be presented so rustic and ineffectual, so different from a 
group of young prize-fighters among us in America. Why, too, 
should the peasants and the priest in “ The Brotherhood of 
Christ” be made so bony-headed and debased except, we make 
bold to hazard, for the purpose of a dramatic contrast or to show 
that the Kingdom of Christ is for the lowly on earth? Why rep- 
resent the clergy of Spain as in “ The Cardinal”? If we are to 
believe American criticism Senor Zuloaga should take a broken 
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and disordered-looking subject, array him in all the ritual splen- 
dors of the Church and place behind his chair a dreamy, ineffect- 
ual young scholastic to represent the hardy, handsome body of 
Spanish churchmen. Why all these things should be considered 
as presenting the modern problems of Spain to foreign observers, 
seems quite beyond our horizon. 

It remained for us to reason that the Spaniard is usually 
known by the low presentation he gives of his own country and 
civilization; that he is obsessed with a sense for the real that 
drives him to the macabre and hostile for effects of character ; 
that his painters underestimate rather than, like the French, 
over-appreciate the native beauties of a subject; that telling 
the bald truth with an accent on the scandalous is the successful 
and all too native forte. 

Yet nowhere do we find in Sefior Zuloaga'’s pictures any direct 
attack upon conditions in the Spanish Church or State, so defi- 
nite as the assertions of some less intelligent critics would seem 
willing to make it. The artist is too intelligent himself, too 
Spanish, to confuse the questions of economical depression which 
the loss of its political power and colonies brought upon his 
country, with any of the features of the ecclesiastical problem 
in Spain. This anxiety to discuss the two questions together 
has many followers among those who are equally ready to make 
of the grotesques of Goya a preachment against Church and 
State to which he remained all his life faithful, even if highly 
critical. There is little doubt that Sefior Zuloaga would be 
greatly surprised at these more or less malignant criticisms of 
his race and religion based upon the peculiar style of his paint- 
ings and delivered to a public already too prone to the scandal 
and too little open to kindly interpretations of his Spanish father- 
land. The dangers of taking an art, whether it be painting or 
poetry, as a sure indication to the facts of history might be 
pointed out in a timely word to the student of Spain who visits 
the Zuloaga exhibition: 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


The Origin of Human Life 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for April 21, Dr. O'Malley takes me 
to task for a “differentiation” theory of the infusion of the 
human soul. My thesis was: If it can be shown that the human 
zygote is potentially greater than one, hence multiplex, then the 
time of infusion of the soul is placed in doubt. My “ basic 
biologic postulate” was that the potentialities of an individual 
exceeded its actualities, for which I adduced various evidence, 
grouped to show: (1) That polyembryony may be artificially 
induced in animals of various complexity (starfish to frog tad- 
poles). Call this regeneration or otherwise, the fact remains that 
histologically there is a return to an embryonic condition, where- 
fore experimental polyembryony. (2) Polyembryony occurs 
normally in the armadillo; and I might have mentioned certain 
parasitic chalcid hymenoptera with extensive polyembryony. 
(3) Certain evidence indicates that polyembryony occurs acci- 
dentally in man. 

Dr. O'Malley now declares the invertebrate evidence inadmis- 
sible. Very well. But Dr. O'Malley categorically denies the 
uniovial twinning in man. The argument then centers primarily 
around these identical, or uniovial or monozygotic, twins, the 
erigin of which is the point at issue. The theories, given in part 
by Dr. O'Malley, to explain identical twins are (1) Two separate 
ova fertilized: (2) A two-yolked egg fertilized: (3) Blastotomy, 
falling apart at 2-cell stage: (4) Gemination, an accidental split- 
ting of the primitive streak: (5) Separate primitive streaks as in 
the armadillo. 

The evidence in brief: (1) A single amnion for the two twins, 
and, less pertinent, often a single chorion: (2) Sameness of sex: 


(3) Remarkable identity in physical and mental characteristics : 
(4) Frequent mirror-imaging of certain parts, e.g., palms of 
hands and feet. 

Assuming twenty-two chromosomes in the human sperm, the 
chance of repetition in one family of identical chromosomal com- 
plexes in fertilization is about as one to 460,000. Given this ratio 
and the above anomalies the scientist, “ physical” or otherwise, 
it matters not, provided he is objective, offers explanation. It 
certainly is no fault of his that the anomalies exist; but it would 
be anomalous if he did not offer some hypothesis. Now hypo- 
theses may be conjectures, but when a series of conjectures based 
on various evidence all point in one direction. then they acquire 
at least the merit of plausibility, and deserve consideration. And 
when it is found that what is conjecturable in one creature 
occurs normally in another, then plausibility attains probability, 
but not positivity. Yet at the very point at which Dr. O'Malley 
sweeps aside all evidence in one magic denial, he leaves his posi- 
tion of objectivity to ascribe to me a three-paragraph progres- 
sion from conjecture to positivity. After studying my letter over 
and over, 1 still fail to discover the basis of this imputation. 
There are other such points. I am taunted with the sponsor- 
ship of a “human morula,” which is indeed “ bad biology,” when 
I specifically cautioned against such an interpretation of my ana- 
logy. Similarly, the misreading of my text of “half a frog” 
from half an embryo into a “ half-sized frog.” Why the change 
from objectivity? 

The evidence of monstrosities is pertinent. Monsters with 
duplicate parts, such as duplicate limbs, wings, tails, and even 
heads, are of fairly frequent occurrence among vertebrates, in- 
cluding man; in fish and amphibia they may be induced experi- 
mentally. It is often a question, in intra-uterine monsters, 
whether such a monster represents a fusion of two individuals or 
gemination of one individual. Now, in experimental gemination 
duplicate parts are mirror-images of each other, like a hand re- 
flected in a mirror. Human monsters, and those of other mam- 
mals, show various degrees from incipient to complete duplica- 
tion, and with mirror-imaging sufficiently pronounced to show 
that they are due to gemination. This means nothing more nor 
less than the fact that a forming embryo, in its various anlagen, 
contains its homologue, and is therefore a living paradox, in that 
it is greater than itself; since one anlage is capable of producing 
its proper self and its mirror-image. Thus one head may pro- 
duce two, as witnessed in tadpoles; there may be twin or quad- 
ruplet limbs where one should originate normally. Two-headed 
monsters show all stages from incipient gemination to nearly 
complete separation. 

Now for the differentiation theory. The single armadillo zygote 
is one armadillo embryo from the time of pronuclear union; but 
later from this one embryo there are formed four, or three, or 
five individuals through a normal process. Is this embryo there- 
fore an “ unclassified animal” preceding true individuation? In 
the Chalcid parasite the single zygote deposited in the host goes 
through an elaborate series of developmental cycles, the outcome 
of which is a number of one-celled individuals varying from 10 
to 400, which then proceed to develop one larva each. Are these 
formative stages the stages of some “ unclassified animal” be- 
cause they precede individuation? The biology of these polyem- 
bryonic animals is assuredly “ bad” because it follows proscribed 
lines. It is therefore “ bad biology” for me to suggest the arma- 
dillo type of accidental twinning (note suggest, and maintain) 
in man and accordingly to postulate an individuation at a later 
date than pronuclear union. It must not be, because the interven- 
ing stage must otherwise be called an “ unclassified animal,” and 
not “ human.” 

If so, what will you call the activity of a beheaded corpse, 
which is surely devoid of soul, but which may go through mus- 
cular contortions for hours after the soul has left? Obviously, 
the tissues still have life, but the central coordinating principle, 
the soul, is fled. Some life persists in a rotting cadaver for 
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days and weeks. What of the significance of this as regards the 
inception of life? If tissues be active, therefore “alive,” after 
the soul is gone, they may be equally alive before the soul has 
entered. What else but specialized tissues are the reproductive 
cells? Most certainly they are alive, as stated in the quotation 
from Dr. Conklin. But are life and the soul identical? I just 
suggested life after the soul has fled, and analogously, before it 
has arrived. But Dr. O’Malley'tells me that a human zygote, 
unless the soul is present, is an “unclassified animal.” I tried 
to show that the situation is like the Gordian knot; but Dr. 
O’Malley’s magic sword is denial. The argument on the “ Origin 
of Human Death” offers evidence on the “ Origin of Human 
Life,” but I cannot go into it at present. 

Let me summarize. The evidence for uniovial twins is frag- 
mentary and inconclusive, but too significant, in my belief, to 
be denied in toto. Since polyembryony occurs normally in the 
armadillo, it certainly may occur accidentally in animals higher 
in the scale. Normal polyembryony and evidence of gemination, 
aside from experimental evidence, prove my “basic biologic 
postulate” that the individual is multiplex (armadillos, chalcids, 
monsters). Now gemination of limbs does occur in man; so- 
called identical twins have one amnion; so-called identical twins 
have certain mirror-structures; therefore the hypothesis is valid 
that the multipex potentialities are present also in man and may 
accidentally be tranglated into actualities. 

The conclusive test would be to ascertain whether one or two 
corpora lutea are present after parturition, a difficulty which is 
wellnigh insurmountable. What the moralist holds, cannot af- 
fect the evidence. God made the world and its creatures, not 
Dr. O’Malley and the moralists, and all “therefores” and all 
negos do not derogate the evidence. It behooves science to 
formulate the evidence no matter what its bearing. And in the 
question of identical twins, embryologists, anthropologists, and 
obstetricians have regarded the uniovial hypothesis as plausible 
and deserving.consideration. It is therefore “bad theology” to 
deny the evidence simply because it does not fit nicely with one 
explanation of a disputed point. 

A final word, although I have already far exceeded the space 
limitation set me by the Editor: I appreciate the attention Dr. 
O'Malley gave my letter and thank him sincerely. If I forsook 
my objectivity to grow acrid, an apology should be understood. 
But I do not like sweeping assertions or denials in science, no 
matter how eloquent the authority, for Dr. O’Malley knows as 
well as I do how short-lived biological hypotheses are and how 
radical their overturn. 

Columbia, Mo. 


To the Editor of America: 

After reading Dr. O’Malley’s reply to my criticism of his 
“Origin of Human Life,” I feel it my duty to answer his ob- 
jections to my “attack” on his article. Dr. O’Malley objects 
to my “raising my voice in protest” because he was “ teaching 
biology in the Georgetown University Medical School three 
years before I was born.” This is a very good “side issue” 
for him to proclaim to the readers of America, for biological 
sciences have advanced considerably in the last twenty-five 
years. Furthermore, Dr. O’Malley did not explain that the 
biology he was teaching at Georgetown from 1893 to 1895 was 
bacteriology and not embryology. Bacteriology has nothing to 
do with the embryological question of the origin of human life. 
It only applies to the “irrelevant side issue” of skin-grafting, 
which question I shall soon take up. I do not wish to detract 
from Dr. O’Malley’s versatility, however, for he left the field 
of bacteriology in 1895 to spend the years from 1895 to 1903 
as Professor of English Literature at the University of Notre 
Dame. 

The venerable doctor has a perfect right to believe that the 
primitive embryonic human cell has a set of correlated organs, 
but embryologists certainly have difficulty in making out even 
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the primordia of such organs at a much later stage than that 
of the one-celled embryo. My statement was to the effect that 
these correlated organs have never been seen for the simple 
reason that no mammalian one-celled embryos have thus far 
been observed. , As to Dr. O’Malley’s statement that the human 
soul is infused after the corruption or death of the life of the 
germ nuclei, with all due respect for the opinions of Aristotle, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and Dr. O’Malley, I still believe in the 
“continuity of life” as expressed by Wilder. The “identical 
twins” question I shall treat but briefly as Dr. O’Malley says 
he will take that up in his discussion 6f Dr. Muttkowski’s article. 
I will merely state that while the “ two-cells-falling-apart ” hypo- 
thesis as an explanation of the origin of identical twins is 
merely a theory, yet there is biological evidence for it and mod- 
ern biologists generally accept it. At any rate, Dr. Muttkow- 
ski’s clear and interesting article casts a rather heavy haze over 
Dr. O’Malley’s sweeping statement that “there is now no doubt 
whatever that these two cells are the right and left half of the 
body.” 

Dr. O’Malley accuses me of saying that grafting of “cold 
storage ” skin cannot be done. “I am surprised” that he should 
misconstrue my meaning and distort my words in such a man- 
ner. I am fully aware that such grafting has been done, but 
the question at issue is as to whether or not “dead” skin can 
be grafted and made to grow. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the vitality of skin kept for a reasonable time in “ cold 
storage” and the vitality of skin fixed in formaldehyde. [I still 
maintain that “dead” cells will not grow. 

Dr. O’Malley also says: “ Histologists do not ‘kili’ cells in 
tissue they are working on. They fix or harden them for con- 
venience.” This is an illuminating statement for, “ Two things 
are implied by the word ‘fixing’: first, the rapid killing of 
the element, so that it may not have time to change the form 
it had during life, but may be fixed in death in the attitude it 
normally hdd during life; and second, the hardening of it to 
such a degree as may enable it to resist without further change 
of form the action of the reagents with which it may subse- 
quently be treated.” (See Lee’s “ Vade-Mecum,”’ Chapter 1.) 

In conclusion I wish to add that I appreciate the fact that 
Dr. O’Malley is a much older man than myself, and I mean 
no offense in my criticism, but he seems to forget that abuse 
and ridicule prove nothing. To arrive at the truth involved in 
a scientific controversy we must depend upon established facts 
and the opinions of modern scientists of recognized ability. 
While I may be “too young” to have my biological opinions 
considered of much importance, being ranked by Dr. O’Malley 
as a “critic without any knowledge of the subject,” yet, in spite 
of Dr. O’Malley’s article on “The Origin of Human Life,” I 
still have a wholesome respect for the opinions of such mod- 
ern and recognized biologists as Wilder, Wilson, Stohr, and 
Prentiss, extracts from whose works I quoted in my original 
criticism of Dr. O’Malley’s article. 

Washington, D. C. G. J. BrmmMyer. 
To the Editor of AMeERIcA: 

Dr. O’Malley in his article, “The Origin of Human Life,” 


says, “. . . .in the human embryo, in the primordial cell, life 
is from life instantly after the corruption or death of the germ 
nuclei.” In America for April 7 he declared, “. . . it is St. 


Thomas’ opinion and the opinion of all the glorious company 
of Scholastics from the day of Aristotle, that the human soul 
is infused after the corruption or death of the pre-existing 
nuclear life.” And he cites, presumably in proof of this state- 
ment, an excerpt from the “Summa” (I. 118, 2), wherein St. 
Thomas, among other things, says: “The intellectual soul is 
created by God at the end of human generation.” 

Now, it is a fact so notorious as to make denial childish, 
and proof uncalled for, that Aristotle, St. Thomas, and the 
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Scholastics maintain a theory which demands that quite a con- 
siderable time shall lapse between the moment of conception 
and the advent of the soul. St. Thomas says: “In the repro- 
duction of animals a great many intermediate generations en- 
sue, from the first principle of generation, which is in _ the 
semen, to the final form of the full-fledged animal.” (In I. 1 
de generat, et corrupt, lect. 8), and again the excel- 
lency of a prospective form over an elemental one is a mea- 
sure of the number of intermediate forms, and consequently 
intermediate generations to be effectuated, whereby the final 
form is gradually attained to . . . hence it is that in the 
veneration of an animal, or a man, in which is the most per- 
fect of forms, there are a vast many intermediary forms and 
generations.” (C. G. I. 2, C. 89.) See also, De Spirit. Creat. 
A. 5, ad 13; De Pot, a 9 ad &, ete, etc. In all this St. 
thomas is simply expounding Aristotle “De Generat. Anim.,” 
and “De Hist. Anim.” And Scholastics follow this lead. The 
Scholastics, then, postulate a certain process of evolution ef- 
fected by a series of inchoative generations between fertiliza- 
tion and the infusion of the soul. Indeed, so positive are they 
on this point, that they even specify the time required; and 
it is at least long enough to outlast the nuclear life. This is 
what St. Thomas means by the forecited words—“ at the end 
of human generation.” The theory may be very absurd, but it 
undeniably is the Aristotlelic-Thomistic-Scholastic doctrine. 
One wonders then what a writer so well read in scholastic phil- 
esophy means by ascribing to these authorities the opinion that 
conception and infusion synchronize, that the soul is created 
in the fertilized ovum. 

Another point. It is quite gratuitous, as being groundless, to 
represent the Scholastics as teaching that generation takes 
place only after the corruption of something else. The idea 
of corruption of any kind does not at all antecede or enter 
into their concept of generation. They assign three requisite 
principles or constituents of generation, viz., privation, form, 
and the subject of these two. And they are always at pains to 
explain that the privation in question is that of the oncoming 
form alone, and not of any other form whatsoever, that it is 
the proximate, immediate absence of a definite prospective form 
in a subject on all sides fitted and fashioned for the reception 
of the same. From first to last there is not a word about cor- 
ruption. It would not be a whit more illogical to say that the 
advent of a new-begotten creature preceded generation than it 
is to say that “there is always an instant of time. in which 
death, or the corruption of the primitive form, intervenes be- 
tween the corruption of one and the generation of the other.” 
It surely is plain that life must reproduce itself before dying, 
if it is to do so at all. 

Dr. O'Malley says: “Life is from life instantly after the 

rruption of death of the germ nuclei which are replaced by 
the newly-created substantial form of the new man.” There- 
fore, this newly-created substantial form vivifies, constitutes 
and elaborates the zygote. And by the same inexorable logic 
this zygote consists of the dead bodies of the two gametes. 
This may be scientifically correct, and a true account of onto- 
genesis. I am not competent to pronounce upon it as a ques- 
tion of biology. I only know that the scholastic opinion of the 
matter cannot be interpreted to suit it. The Scholastics call 
for a gradual development through many partial forms, or in- 
choative procreations; while this theory proclaims instantaneous 
generation. As they now stand they are hopelessly irreconcil- 
able on this point. 

I would observe, however, that this instantaneous theory 
strikes me as not an unapt illustration of the Scholastics’ fun- 
damental doctrine that materia prima (in this instance the dead 
gametes) and forma substantalis (the newly-created substantial 
form) constitute the essence of things. 


Charlottetown, P. E. I. J. T. Murpny. 
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The Pan-American Union 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Allow me to thank the Rev. J. F. O'Hara, C. S. C., for his 
interest in “ Our Brethren Under the Southern Cross.” I would 
also take this occasion to declare that I am in hearty sympathy 
with the “ Pan-American Union” and with the interesting aspira- 
tion called Pan-Americanism—at least if it means what I| take 
it to mean. It is also my privilege to agree with Father O'Hara 
that it would be a very bad thing indeed for the Pan-American 
Union to be inoculated with the odium theologicum. That Mr. 
John Barrett and his courteous staff, whose courtesy by the 
way, the writer himself has had occasion to appreciate, may 
continue to steer clear of religious controversy is a consumma- 
tion piously to be wished. 

It is a pity, then, that the official report of the Pan-Protestant 
Congress should misrepresent the Pan-American Union as being 
interested in missionary work in Catholic countries. Under the 
heading “ Missions and Other Agencies,” (‘“ Panama Congress.” 
vol. ili, p. 60), we read: 

Chief among the Pan-American agencies with which 
there are large possibilities of cooperation, is the Pan- 
American Union in Washington, D. C. The officers of this 
Union are in sympathy with any well organized effort to 
improve moral and religious conditions in Latin America 
[Italics inserted]. 


It is also regrettable that the Protestant missioners should 
claim to have received from the Union more than information: 
“ The Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, an illustrated monthly 
magazine, has repeatedly made favorable mention of certain 
phases of missionary work.” (Jbid.) And it is very bold of the 
reverend gentlemen to outline a plan whereby the Pan-American 
Union could be made a tool of Pan-Protestantism: 

Missionary agencies should avail themselves of the help 
to be gained through the Pan-American Union, and also 
through the Pan-American Society of New York City, espe- 
cially with reference to proposed conferences and conven- 
tions, and the reception of distinguished persons and com- 
missions from Latin America. It will be discovered that 
an increasing number of visitors will come to Europe and 
to North America who are interested in the application of 
Christianity to the problems of society. By cooperative ef- 
fort their study of colleges, schools, hospitals, playgrounds, 
charitable institutions and Christian associations can be 
facilitated. Through these Pan-American societies specially 
prepared booklets of information concerning the social bet- 
terment institutions of the United States, Canada and Eu- 
rope might be distributed. (Panama Congress, vol. wt, pp. 
60-61.) . 

Lastly, one wonders whether the Pan-American Union would 
really step out of its proper sphere of action by raising a voice 
of protest against the cowardly campaign of calumny set on 
foot by the Pan-Protestant Congress. Latin Americans have 
felt the insult with all the exquisite sensitiveness of their 
character. The honor of countless mothers has been trodden 
under foot, children have been branded with the mark of 
infamy, the badge of drunkenness, profligacy, and infidelity has 
been pinned on our Southern brethren. They have looked to 
fair-minded America, they have looked to us for a vindication. 
A word from the Pan-American Union would have reassured 
them that chivalry has not fled to brutish beasts. The silent 
lesson taught by the “ Hall of the Americas” would have been 
brought home to them. Is not the Pan-American Union a “ re- 
sponsible agency”? I believe Mr. Barrett designates it as 
such in his interesting book, “ The Pan-American Union: Peace, 
Friendship, Commerce.” Is not one of its primary aims to 
correct false statements concerning Latin America? 

I disown any inténtion of leading the Union into religious 
controversy. I should be very sorry if any one should interpret 
my words as implying an unsympathetic criticism. I will even 
respect the silence of the Union at a critical moment. But 
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personally I may be allowed to express my preference for 
Secretary McAdoo’s attitude. It seems to me more chivalrous, 
even more worldly-wise. As a correspondent who signed him- 
self Jules St. Julien pointed out in the pages of AMERICA last 
autumn, the Secretary of the Treasury did censure the conduct 
of at least one minister. When the Rev. Mr. J. L. Morrill 
described the Southern countries with this foul sentence, a 
“land of dirt, despots, disease, deviltry, and degeneracy”; 
where “ninety per cent of the women are immoral; ninety-five 
per cent of the men are thieves; one hundred per cent of the 
population are liars,” the “ New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce,” with a dash of Southern chivalry, protested vigorously, 
and United States Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo was 
gentleman and statesman enough to endorse its action with these 
words: “Such unwarranted and unjustified statements do 
irretrievable harm, and I am glad you made a reply.” 
St. Louis. JAPHETH S. JOLLAIN. 


Somewhere in Mexico 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Not many months ago, in the city of Merida, Yucatan, Mexico, 
under the rule of the Carranza Military Commander Salva- 
dor Alvarado, a charge of conspiracy was “framed up” and 
a young Yucatecan was executed together with five or six 
other victims of the vandal above mentioned. Pursuant to 
the methods used at present by those men who are per- 
vaded “by a fierce passion for reconstruction” exemplified by 
the persecution of religion, confiscatory proceedings, etc., only 
the official point of ‘view was given to the peaceful people 
of Yucatan by the already famous daily La Voz de la Revolu- 
cton, but in spite of all their threats and outrages, truth will 
find its way out and cowards will be brought to the lime-light 
of public opinion. 

3efore the young Yucatecan was executed, he was submitted 
to the most up-to-date fourth-degree methods, in true revolu- 
tionary style, in order to force him “to own up to having 
done what he had not done.” Three times in succession he was 
hung up and three times he was ordered to sign papers ad- 
mitting that he had conspired to start a rebellion against the 
Carranza Government in Yucatan. Then came the execution 
with all the usual show of force. But now we come to our 
narrative. 

The day that the young Yucatecan was buried, one of 
Alvarado’s bravi called on the mother of the deceased, Lola 
Marrufo is her name, and asked her what she was planning 
to do, whether she expected to stay in Yucatan. Upon her 
answering that she did not intend to move, she was told that 
she must go away. She refused to do so and, thereupon, was 
arrested and taken to the General Hospital, often used as a 
place of imprisonment for women. Once there, another emis- 
sary came to see her in the name of Alvarado and, placing 
$1,500 in her hands, told her once more that she must leave 
the country, fer country (not Alvarado’s) and that if she 
agreed to do it, she would be set free immediately. Her 
reply was to tear up the tainted bank notes and throw them 
on the floor. It is easy to surmise what followed. She was 
taken by force to the train, carried to the seaport Progreso and 
there “ shipped,” yes, shipped like an animal,to Vera Cruz. There 
she has been staying under the most close observation of two 
police officers paid by Alvarado out of the money that he has 
been robbing from the Yucatan sisal growers, and that money 
is good American money, not Carranza scrip. There you have 
him, a brave “ soldier” of the Constitutional army, cowed down 
by a poor, desolate, old woman of Yucatan. 

He is the same Alvarado that shot his colleague General 
Garcilazo in most merciless fashion, when Garcilazo only had 
a few hours of life left, when he was in such condition that 
they had to tie him up to a chair so that the firing squad might 
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take good aim. Yes, he belongs to the party that shot old man 
Garcia Granados in the city of Mexico in like fashion. He 
despises the Sacred Book, but he fears it:—“An eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth.” El que a hierro mata, a hierro 
muiere. 

Somewhere-in-Mexico. Rs. Ge 


“ Parturiunt Montes ” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

T. C. M. has been studying the Augustinian cosmogony, and 
he comes to the conclusion, in America for April 21, that when 
the Saint, in his commentary on Psalm 76, “ likens the earth to a 
wheel, a rota, and rotella, may we not say that therein by a flight 
of genius the Saint forestalled the Copernican theory as to the 
rotatory movement of the globe around the sun?” Of course 
he did. Kota, rotella, rotatory, merry-go-round. How subtle! 

The other letter, from Toronto, in America for April 28, as- 
sures us that although St. Augustine, unexpectedly and shock- 
ingly, did say the earth is a wheel, he meant literally not a wheel 
with wooden spokes, but merely a wheel with an axle. Therefore 
St. Augustine adumbrated, when he mentioned wheels, that the 
earth turns on its axis, although he did not have any notion 
whatever that the earth has an axis or that it turns. This is 
what T. C. M. would call “a flight of genius.” 
round; atqui a sphere, globe, orb, orbis terrarum (see the Ox- 
ford version) is round; argal a wheel is a sphere. Tant’ olio 
per un cavolo! Master Janotus de Bragmardo, his harangue 
hath it: “ By my soul, I have seen the time when I could play 


Now a wheel is 


the devil in arguing, but now I am much failed.” 

These two letters remind me of an old cobbler who came from 
Mayo to Pennsylvania years ago, and shortly after his arrival 
took home to his wife a watermelon as long as either of the eru- 
dite epistles. She boiled it; and when she uncovered the pot she 
found only a little green water. “ Ah, then, Tom, you amadan,” 
said she, “ why did you bring me home a great big nothing?” 

Philadelphia. AusTIN O'MALLEY 


[This controversy is closed.—Ed. America. ] 


Help for the Ruthenians 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have perused with much gratification your editorial soliciting 
aid for the Ruthenians; you have certainly set out their case 
admirably and well. The editorial impresses me for the reason 
that I have for a long time had a deep personal interest in these 
people and considered that they had been somewhat neglected 
through ignorance on the part of their Latin-Catholic brethren. 
Your forceful, sympathetic and appealing statement of their 
case will, no doubt, evoke generous response; but through some 
inadvertence, you have described the official repository as the 
Federal Trust Company of Jersey City, N. J. We are located in 
Newark, N. J., as you will observe and I presume mail matter 
misdirected may ultimately reach us. If the opportunity pre- 


> 


sents itself, will you kindly remember to make this correction: 


Newark, N. J. E. F. Maurer. 


Dissemination of Catholic Literature 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the hope that others may be led to adopt a practice that | 
have found helpful in the work of disseminating Catholic litera- 
ture, I am emboldened to say that I send to a poor mission in 
Alabama the following periodicals after I have finished reading 
them: America, the Catholic News, the Brooklyn Tablet, the 
Catholic Extension Magazine, the Columbian, the Magazine for 
Colored Missions, the Marquette League Monthly. The cost is 
negligible and the good done very great. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. P Epwarp Feeney. 
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Legislative Hysteria 


N these first days of the war it is important that all 

men, but especially legislators, should keep cool. 
There is no reason for alarm, but even if there were, the 
difficulty would not be solved by hysteria enacted into 
law. Unfortunately some members of State legislatures 
think otherwise, and, as a consequence, they are standing 
sponsor for bills that are utterly detrimental to the very 
object in view. Such, for instance, is the bill of Senator 
srown of New York, a measure which would remove all 
restrictions, fixed by statute, on the working hours of 
men, women and children, “ during the period that the 
war continues and for not more than two months there- 
after.” 

This were bad enough, but the very abomination of 
pernicious legislation is reached in the clause which pro- 
vides for the suspension of compulsory attendance at 
school in order that children twelve years old and over 
may work on farms. Thus the rights of labor and the 
sanctity of childhood are violated in a manner unworthy 
of a democracy. Much might be said about the ethics of 
this measure, but perhaps it will be more to the point to 
declare that all such bills do a grave injustice to the cause 
for which the country is at war. They are bound to set 
thousands of good, patriotic citizens in opposition to the 
Government. The present measure will antagonize every 
laboring man and woman and will disgust parents with 
conditions that occasion such madcap legislation. The 
former class will not tolerate industrial exploitation nor 
will the latter permit their little girls of twelve to be 
shipped to distant farms for the sake of a half-dozen 
cabbages and a hill of beans. If an increase in farm 
laborers is imperative, it can be had by impressing into 
service the hangers-on in hotels and dance-halls, the 


“ husky ” idlers that make street-corners offensive and the 
thousand and one “ converted” sinners that are coddled 
by solemn spinsters in expensive settlement-houses. The 
police of New York City, aided by advice from the 
clergy, could “round up” a sufficient number of such 
men to till New York State and Mars to boot, thus obvi- 
ating the necessity of robbing the nursery of tender, 
flaxen-haired girls, in order to prevent the extinction of 
beets, purple cabbage, onions, carrots, parsnips, and those 
other strange products of earth which, by a perversion of 
nature and grace, are set out in their naked or artful hide- 
ousness for human consumption. 

Senator Brown’s proposed law is an injustice to a great 
State, and the spirit behind it is dangerous. The bill will 
probably be modified or defeated before these words 
leave the press, but the temper which gave it birth may 
prove infectious or contagious, hence legitimate precau- 
tions are in order. 


Property or Possessions? 


66 OW much is he worth?” is a question often 

asked in these days of colossal fortunes about 
a man whom the war has rapidly enriched. “ It is hard 
to say,” the answer may be. “ He is reputed to have 
cleared $5,000,000 on munitions.” But notwithstanding 
the idiom’s accepted signification, that sum by no means 
represents what the man is really worth. It indicates 
how much property he has, but is silent about the extent 
of his possessions. For many a person who is extraor- 
dinarily rich in the one, may be wretchedly poor in the 
other. Property, saints and sages tell us, is the wealth 
that passes; possessions is that which endures. The first 
is diminished when shared with others, but the second 
is increased. Property grows old, moths devour and 
thieves steal it; possessions defy the tooth of time and 
can never be reft from the owners. Under property 
may be classed money, houses, lands, raiment, lodging 
and occupations which are mine today and tomorrow 
another’s. But by possessions are meant such priceless 
goods as grace, virtue, love, friendship, knowledge, cul- 
ture and refinement. They profit not only their owners 
but others too. They grow greater, being shared. 

The holy ones of God, it is clear, have had little 
property but many possessions. The Apostles, Martyrs, 
Confessors and Virgins, whom the Church honors, were 
poor in goods but rich in good. They renounced as 
much of their perishable property as they could, and 
in return God gave them everlasting possessions in 
limitless abundance. Moreover, they have even won 
enduring earthly renown: We now know the names of 
comparatively few of the rich men who lived in ages 
past. But the Church keeps living and fragrant the 
memory of numberless saints who had the wisdom to 
prefer possessions to property, and she is eager that 
their high example may lead many other men and women 
to make a like choice. 
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Why Study Anything? 

RADICAL in power frequently becomes a con- 

servative. Brought to the test, the directors of the 
Flexner school announce that nothing revolutionary 
either in program or procedure is in immediate contem- 
plation. When opened in September the school will 
present no extraordinary points of difference from the 
traditional type. Changes are to be introduced by degrees, 
and the Flexner school will blossom in all its beauty only 
after three or four years. 

Perhaps the founders of the new system are wisely 
realizing that their plans lack something of the perfection 
at first found in them by many. After a critical exami- 
nation by Dr. W. V. McDuffee, President of the Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers’ Association, Dr. Flexner himself 
must feel that he has lost at least one argument, previ- 
ously urged by him, against the study of Latin and Greek. 
“| have quoted figures,” wrote Dr. Flexner with perfect 
assurance some months ago. “ 76.6 per cent of 
the candidates [College Entrance Examinations, 1915] 
failed to make a mark of even 60 per cent in Cicero, and 
75 per cent failed to make a mark of 60 per cent in the 
first six books of Vergil. The only discipline 
that most students get from their classical studies is a 
discipline in doing things as they should not be done.” 

This is impressive, but Dr. McDuffee has no difficulty 
in showing that Dr. Flexner’s “ figures” are carefully 
“hand-picked ” to substantiate a sensational statement. 
The examinations cited by Dr. Flexner, of a special type 
since discontinued, were participated in by 128 students. 
The “ regular ” examinations were taken by 5,775 candi- 
dates, and disclosed results “two and one-half times 
better than the 128 papers so carefully chosen by Dr. 
Flexner who also forgot to mention the eight or 
nine other examinations in Latin and Greek which showed 
results three times better.” 


A study of the work done in the colleges shows that the per- 
centage of failures in Latin and Greek, as compared with other 
subjects, is consistently the lowest or among the lowest. A study 
of the records of the College Board shows that the examination 
results in Latin and Greek are consistently the highest or among 
the highest. In 1916, for example, the only subject which made 
a better showing than Vergil was the Anabasis. 


Forcing the argument home, Dr. McDuffee continues: 


Compare the 75.2 per cent of the candidates in Vergil who 
received a rating of 60 per cent or over, with the 43.2 per cent 
in English literature, 21 per cent in American history, 23.5 per 
cent in English history, 44.3 per cent in advanced French, 47.1 
per cent in advanced German, 38 per cent in geometry, 26.1 per 
cent in solid geometry, 42.3 per cent in chemistry, 43.6 per cent 
in biology, 49.8 per cent in physics, 27.5 per cent in mechanical 
drawing. (New York Times, February 5, 1917.) 


Dr. McDuffee meets Dr. Flexner’s argument squarely, 
and throws an incidental sidelight on the misuse of sta- 
tistics. Incidentally, too, Dr. McDuffee suggests a ques- 
tion: If the test of a subject’s claim for inclusion in the 
curriculum, be the ability of students to pass an exami- 


nation, why study physics, mathematics, biology, or, in 
fact, any matter which requires careful and continued 
thought? 


The Call of Patriotism 


WO years ago, more or less, in a lonely part of a 

distant Alaskan province, a Jesuit priest was serving 
a desolate mission. He was a Frenchman, who for many 
a cheerless year had not set eyes on his native land. 
France had treated him, her son, very badly. For no 
other reason than that he wished to work for his country, 
his countrymen and his God, she had driven him out 
among strangers ; and he had gone into exile with a heavy 
heart, assuaging his grief as best he could in a quest for 
souls that had taken him almost to the ends of the earth. 
Then came news of the war, belated news but harrowing 
in its story of the evil days on which his country had 
fallen. A short time afterward a summons arrived, 
searching him out amid the-trackless snows and ordering 
him back to France. 

He had it in his power to refuse to obey; his Govern- 
ment had violated his clear rights, it was hostile to many 
of the things he held dearest ; he was thousands of miles 
from the scene of conflict, he was outside the range of 
physical compulsion ; he knew in his heart that the Gov- 
ernment which had issued the summons would not be 
grateful, he had no well-grounded hope that if he helped 
to win victory for France he would be allowed to share 
in its fruits. Nevertheless he locked the door of his 
little church, journeyed by sled to the nearest port, sold 
his valuable team of dogs, set sail for Vancouver and 
thence to San Francisco, hurried by train to New York, 
caught the first steamer for Bordeaux, reported at head- 
quarters for duty, and today, if he be not already num- 
bered among the dead, he is somewhere in France, 
fighting in the trenches, and creeping out between charges 
in the face of the murderous fire that sweeps over No 
Man’s Land to give absolution to the dying. And when 
the war is over, he will again go into exile. 

His case is typical. As he hurried from the North, 
others by thousands came from the East and the South, 
returning to France after the dispersion, not to fight for 
their own hearths or homes, for they had given up both in 
the days of their youth and had been driven from the 
shelter of their religious houses by persecution, but to 
lay down their lives for their country. The call of 
patriotism had sounded in their ears, and they responded 
at once. 

The citizens of other belligerent nations have done the 
same. We have seen them in feverish haste to join the 
armies of their native lands, though they knew that to do 
so would carry them straight into the path of death- 
dealing bullets. Others, prevented by circumstances from 
going home, have been fretting out their lives, scorning 
their enforced ease and prosperity and longing to front 
the enemy guns. 

The same tide is now setting in towards the shores of 
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the United States. From every quarter of the globe, 
citizens who have either sworn fealty to the land of their 
adoption or have received it at birth as their right, are 
turning their faces to the land of liberty, eager to place 
their fortunes, their strength, and even their lives at the 
On religious questions they may be 
as far apart as the poles, on political grounds they may 
be irreconcilably opposed; but in the matter of loyalty 
they are absolutely agreed. 

\ mysterious thing is patriotism. It is the call of the 
blood that has gone into the making of the flag. It is the 
voice of the past, rising from the graves of dead heroes. 
It is the appeal of nature that knows not petty strifes or 
selfish divisions. It is the word of God, ringing in the 
ears of the nation and firing the hearts of the people to 
do and to die in glorious fulfilment of duty. Patriotism 
is everywhere abroad in the land, it speaks in no uncertain 
Good men have heard its summons. 


service of America. 


accents. 


Good Citizenship in Florida 
Y favor of an unhappy majority, Mr. Sidney J. Catts 
Florida. ‘“ Poor Florida!” com- 
ments the Baltimore \/anufacturers Record. 


is Governor of 
In addition 
to his other great qualities, Mr. Catts shows powers 
which bid fair to rank him, as a letter writer, with the im- 
mortal Micawber. He is also unique in his estimate of 
what constitutes good citizenship. Note for instance, the 
following pathetic plea, reprinted in the Albany Knicker- 
bocker Press, tor April 20: 

Attorney-Gen. of the U. S., 

Vashington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: You turned me down COLD on my application to 
the President for parole of Blake Campbell. Why did you do it? 
Thousands of other men worse than he are out. 

I want to tell you square from THE SHOULDER that you 
and Pres. Wilson are just like OTHER MEN to me, and I de- 
FAIR treatment. 

Why can’t I get Blake Campbell's case before Mr. Wilson? 
Tell me the reason why I cannot and I will remove it, but if you 
give me a raw deal I will run for Pres’t. and get it, and turn 
YOU OUT. Now I am GOING TO GET THIS pardon for 
Mr. Campbell and you might as well look at it from this angle. 
So write me all I must do, and help me like a man to get it. 


mand 


Best wishes. 
Yours truly 
Sipney J. Carts, 


Gov. of Florida. 


Mr. Campbell, while presumably not innocent, is good 
enough, in the Governor’s opinion, to be a citizen of 
Florida. “Thousands of other men worse than he 
Mr. Catts will do justice to this 
run for 


njoy the privilege. 
down-trodden person, even if it be necessary to “ 
Pres’t.” 

Interesting as is this exhibit, it pales before a second, 
presented on April 15 by the Brooklyn Standard Union. 
From this document it appears that bigamy and wife- 
desertion do not cancel good citizenship in Florida: 

Detective McCormack told District Attorney O’Leary he pre- 
sented to Governor Catts the proof that Gordon had married in 
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Jacksonville, Florida, on July 30, 1914, Etta Lee Clements, who 
divorced him on March 2, 1916; that he had been guilty of 
bigamy by entering upon a marriage while he had a wife 
living. Gordon is now charged with having abandoned his wife 
in Brooklyn, in 1912. Detective McCormack in seeking 
the custody of Gordon had extradition papers issued by Gov- 
ernor Whitman, but Governor Catts told the detective Gordon 
had been a good citizen of Florida for several years, and he 
was not disposed to grant the request of the New York authori- 
ties on the charge of wife desertion. 

No doubt the respectable citizens of Florida will pro- 
test that Mr. Catts, the doughty champion of pure moral- 
ity, with lance ever raised against the unspeakable in- 
iquities of Rome, has no warrant to speak for them. If 
this be true, one of two conclusions is inévitable. Either 
the decent citizens of Florida do not care to vote, or they 
were disqualified before the last election. 


Easy Reform 


HERE was once a District Attorney who did not 

believe that a saloon open on Sunday, constituted a 
deadly menace to the foundations of government. It was 
a violation of statute law, he thought, to be punished in 
due course according to law and precedent. Because he 
declined to recommend that all offenders be boiled in oil, 
he was subjected, now and then, to visits from clerical 
members of a local “ patriotic” organization. After 
asserting in general terms that “ never had the town been 
so ‘wide open,’” these clergymen would express their 
intention of taking municipal corruption as their text 
for the following Sunday. 

Finally the worm turned. “ Very well, gentlemen,” 
said the harassed official, who was a Catholic. ‘“ You say 
the city is ‘wide open.’ No doubt you can prove what 
you say. A new Grand Jury will be impaneled shortly, 
and you'll have the opportunity to tell all that you know. 
That’s my first point. Here’s my second. You have been 
preaching that the Sunday saloon is a menace to public 
morality and civic decency. But I know two menaces in 
this city that are far worse. One is race-suicide. The 
other is divorce. If any of you gentlemen will preach 
against either, I’ll gladly donate fifty dollars to any 
charity you may designate. That’s all.” 

We have had much pseudo-reform and surface revivals 
in American cities, especially during the last ten years. 
Of real reform, not so much is apparent. Many a man 
who declaims with hot zeal against the abuse of drink, 
has not a word to say against the abuse of matrimony. 
He need not necessarily be thereby discredited in his 
attack on a real evil, but while doing the one, he should 
not omit the other. No one wishes to defend the “ wide 
open ” saloon, but in comparison with “ wide open” ideas 
on the sanctity of marriage, the “ wide open” saloon is 
an angel, bearing healing in its wings for the wounds of 
society. It takes no courage to inveigh against disorders 
universally condemned. Reform proves its worth by 
striking at those grosser evils which the laxity of a 
faithless age condones, when it does not openly approve. 








BROWNING THE THINKER 

A S a poet Robert Browning has been and still is very much 

of a puzzle. Even those who have come to apprehend 
something of a definite “message” in his poetry are as yet far 
from clear in their own minds as to the real scope and meaning 
of that message when taken as a whole. Why this should be 
so, undoubtedly never occurred to Browning himself, since the 
real reason is one that could scarcely be recognized by any 
but a Catholic. The fact is, however, that of all our greater 
English poets since Shakespeare, Browning is the least Protes- 
tant-minded and the only one, not exclusive of Scott, who has 
truly recaptured the medieval and normal point of view in his 
outlook upon life; and this alone explains why it is that where- 
as Tennyson, whose mind was Protestant to the core, has 
approved himself the poet of modern doubt, Browning, his con- 
temporary, outstripped him in so far at least as he attuned his 
muse to healthy certainties for which our modern times have 
been as yet but ill-prepared. 

Like Socrates, whom alone of all the thinkers in the past 
he most resembles in point of aims and achievement, Browning 
awoke upon a world in which he was forced to realize that the 
religion in which he had been reared was a thing outworn, with 
scarcely any sounder claims upon his reason than the opposing 
claims of an overweening but popular body of irresponsible 
pseudo-scientific thinkers whose one and only point of agree- 
ment was that ‘man is the measure of all things.” Like Socra- 
tes, he also set about discovering the truth for himself; and 
if his poetry be considered as the replica of his mind the man- 
ner of his doing this will be found on comparison to be strik- 
ingly similar to the method of thought adopted by the great 
contfuter of sophists. While his contemporaries, like those same 
sophists, heedless of the truth so well expressed by Solomon, 
“the eyes of fools are at the ends of the earth,” were busying 
their minds at the periphery of human knowledge in the attempt 
to compress the whole circle within the compass of hastily con- 
structed theories and each wondering all the while why the 
others were forever flying off at tangents; and at the very time 
when scientists were beginning to indulge in the doubtful pas- 
time of searching for the “missing link,” Browning was redis- 
covering man by working his way back to the center and digging 
himself out from beneath the detritus of false notions concern- 
ing human nature that had drifted down from the Reformation 
and the days immediately preceding the French Revolution. 

Just as Socrates in his day accepted the basal principle of the 
sophists, yet concluded that if “man is the measure of all 
things” the first obligation he should assume was, to know 
himself; so Browning implies a recognition of the same obliga- 
tion when in his autobiographical poem, La Saisiaz, he says, 
“Only for myself I speak, nowise dare to play the spokesman 
for my brothers.” But neither were Socrates or Browning 
mere individualists. The former, as is well known, held that 
knowledge consisted, not as the sophists maintained, in sensa- 
tions possessing no canons of validity outside of the individual, 
but in ideas universally true for all individuals; and insisted 
that it was within man’s own moral nature that the true stand- 
ard must be sought which should determine the real aims of 
life. And Browning in the spirit of the same convictions chose 
as he tells us “the artistic way” to express his mind, 

Because it is the glory and good of Art 
That Art remains the only way possible 
Of speaking truth. : 

Art—wherein man nowise speaks to men, 
Only to mankind—Art may tell a truth 


Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Not wrong the thought missing the mediate word. 
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It was in this manner he felt he could best bring others to a 
knowledge of themselves and at the same time present them 
with that larger ideal and universally possible self which in a 
materialistic age such as ours is far too easily forgotten. 

Now the very first fruits of Browning’s self-knowledge were 
that “soul and God stand sure,” and these two facts he clung 
to on the full strength of that faculty of reason which fared 
so harshly at the hands of Luther, and of which, in its relation 
to faith, there have been, outside the Catholic Church, such sad 
misconceptions ever since the days of the Reformation. Secure, 
however, in this two-fold central conviction, Browning found 
himself prepared to face all further complexities of life with 
the sense that they were to be reverently and courageously ac- 
cepted, and it is precisely in this peculiar sense of reverence 
for life’s complexities that he has so thoroughly succeeded in 
recapturing that Christian medieval point of view which has 
been all but lost to a Protestant world since the days when 
Luther and Calvin taught their followers to overlook any incon- 
venient point in a moral or religious question. Back in the 
Middle Ages it gave rise to scholastic distinctions, casuistry 
and romanticism and to such social institutions as the jury sys- 
tem and constitutional kingship, while in Browning it displays 
itself chiefly in what some, whose days have been spent too ex- 
clusively in the rarefied atmosphere of a modern culture never 
meant for human lungs, have been pleased to call his Gothic 
style. To give a thing a name, however, does not always ex- 
plain its nature, and to stop at Browning’s style is to miss his 
thought. If this latter is sometimes apparently obscure it is 
simply due to the fact that in the handling of his subjects he 
felt, as he himself makes Karshish say, that “’Tis well to keep 
back nothing of a case.” 

It is for this reason that to quote from Browning without 
reference to the significance of the part quoted in its relation 
to the scope and dramatic point of the poem from which the 
quotation is taken is apt to be about as absurd a proceeding 
as to make excerpts from St. Thomas without taking note as 
to whether it be from the objections he proposes or from his 
own positive argument and answers to the objections. Nay, 
more, no poet requires more urgently that his individual poems 
be read in the light of his works taken as a whole than does 
Browning. Each presents but a single aspect of what in his 
own mind he viewed objectively as one vast and varied whole. 
“Johannes Agricola in Meditation,” for instance, might, at the 
first glint of meaning, be interpreted as an approval of Anti- 
nomianism, while “Caliban upon Setebos” has been taken for a 
satire on Christianity. It is only when one recalls how from 
first to last Browning has insisted upon God’s love for man 
that it becomes perfectly clear that both poems were intended 
to exhibit the horrible doctrines of Calvinism. Catholics, again, 
may naturally feel inclined to take exception to what appears on 
first reading to be his attitude towards Catholic ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, and yet he almost invariably makes the distinction which 
it were well if non-Catholics generally would make a little 
oftener: he rarely if ever ‘identified the weaknesses and failings 
of individuals with the teachings or spirit of the Church. What- 
ever errors he may have thought he could detect in her he was 
sure, as he shows in “Christmas Eve,” that he could see in 
her, as nowhere else, the love and the power of the Crucified 
One. His prejudices, as G. K. Chesterton well says, “ belonged 
altogether to that healthy order which is characterized by a 
cheerful and satisfied ignorance.” As his main interest was in 
dealing with human nature, it would appear that his real reason 
for the frequent choice of Catholic subjects was that the high 
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and the low, the true and the false in human character could 
be brought out more strikingly in the case of men who could 
be represented as professing definite and in themselves elevating 
beliefs than in the case of those who might be held to entertain 
either hazy religious notions only or none at all. 

Where Browning, however, is at his best as a_ poetically 
imaginative reasoner is when he is dealing with the preposses- 
the scientific mind. Nothing could be finer than the 
“Epistle of Karshish” and “Cleon” as a revelation of how 
professional pride and the assumption of intellectual superiority 
can blind the human reason to the plainest facts and cause it 


sions of 


to reject its greatest opportunities for obtaining a saving knowl- 
edge of the truth that makes us free. Because of the central 
certainties firmly established in his mind he had no patience 
with the agnosticism of the day. To the last he retained his 
belief in certain definite truths of Christianity and in a Divine 
Revelation. But the only ground on which he held these was 
that they were found to answer the needs of our human nature; 
and just as Socrates identified knowledge with virtue, he, fol- 
lowing Coleridge perhaps, would seem to have identified over- 
closely faith with reason. For Catholics at least the Christianity 
he championed will necessarily be found all too stunted. Yet 
as far as it goes it is healthy, and though he belonged to no 
sect and failed to find his way into the true Church of Christ, 
he did succeed in rediscovering much that was lost at the 
Reformation; and in summary we can say but in justice that 


“ His life was gentle and the elements 
So mixed in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man.” 
Moornouse I. X. Mirar, S.J. 


REViEWS 
A History of the Irish Dominicans. From Original Sources 
and Unpublished Documents. By M. H. MaclInerny, O.P. 


Vol. |, Irish Dominican Bishops (1224-1307). 
& Nolan. 10s. 6d. 
If Father MacInerny adds to the 600 closely-packed pages of 


Dublin: Browne 


this volume, the four subsequent parts which, according to his 
plan, he intends to write, the work will in some respects com- 
pare with that Irish history, Dominick de Burgo’s 
“ Hibernia Dominicana” The parts 
which are to follow will tell the history of the great Order of 
the Friars Preachers in Ireland as seen in its martyrs and con- 


classic of 


published 150 years ago. 


fessors, its provincials, its professors, preachers and writers, its 
priories, founders, and benefactors. The present volume con- 
tains the history of the first thirteen Dominicans who presided 
over Irish sees. It gives us a splendid roster. Some of the 
names have a medieval and Celtic ring which it does one good to 
hear. David MacKelly, Archbishop of Cashel; Alan O’Sullivan, 
Bishop of Cloyne and Lismore; John Darlington, Archbishop of 
Dublin; Marianus O’Donnaver, Bishop of Elphin, seem to stalk 
before us, strong, forcible, strenuous friars and statesmen, the 
spiritual and temporal guides of their flock in troublous times. 
And Carbry O’Scoba, had he nothing else to recommend him but 
his sweetly musical name, might well go down to posterity on its 
merit alone. 

Father MaclInerny believes in the methods of historical re- 
search of Denifle and Paulus. He delves into records, State- 
papers, documents and rolls of every description. This is the 
only way to dig out the history of the past. History is in great 
measure a process of excavation and the historian has to do for 
his subject what Layard did for Nineveh and Schliemann for 
Tiryns. The author is at home with the sources of his theme. 
A number of documents are here published for the first time: 
among them some transcribed from the Irish Record Office. 

The story given us by the writer of this Dominican epic in 
Ireland is one of patient and heroic toil, one truly worthy of 
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the traditions of the great Order to which he and the men whose 
lives and times he is describing, belong. The author has been 
accused of special pleading in some instances. He himself ad- 
mits that he speaks bluntly of the misdeeds of the English in 
Ireland. Judging by the letters which appeared from him in 
answer to charges of partiality and misstatement made against 
him in the London Times, he seems fully able to defend himself. 
The history of the Irish Dominican Bishops will be read with 
interest. Not only by those who take pleasure in the recital of 
brave and pious deeds, but by all who are interested in the 
Middle Ages. Few men came into such close contact with their 
people in those stirring days as an Irish Dominican Bishop. 
Father MaclInerny’s modern “ Hibernia Dominicana” tells not 
only the story of those saintly men who bore the miter and the 
crozier in Ardfert and Raphoe, but it also gives a fairly com- 
plete story of the Irish people during the thirteentli century. 


j.C. B®. 


“ Blessed art Thou among Women.” The Life of the Virgin 
Mother, Illustrated by One Hundred and Fifty Masterpieces of 
the World’s Greatest Masters. Compiled by WILLIAM FREDERICK 
Butter. Foreword by the Most Reverend Jonn IreLanp, Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. $3.50. 

“Ideals rule the world of men. The world of men is in sore 
need of the higher things of the spiritual world, proximity to 
God in thought and affection, stainlessness of soul, holiness of 
purpose and of act.” So writes the Archbishop of St. Paul in 
his foreword to this volume. If his words are true, as all must 
recognize they are, the compiler of the work has been well in- 
spired in putting before us the stainless image of the Immaculate 
Queen of May, such as poets have sung her in their verse and 
painters limned her on their canvas. Devotion to the Mother 
of God will be fostered by a perusal of “Blessed art Thou 
among Women.” It is a splendid tribute gathered from many 
lands and many sources and laid at the feet of Heaven's peer- 
less Queen. 

All the great painters are represented. One hundred and fifty 
masterpieces are here reproduced in sepia. In the number and 
the beauty of his pictures, Murillo, the painter of the Immaculate 
Conception holds a prominent place. He deserves it by the 
spirituality of his thought and his mystical warmth. Even though 
his figures may here and there lack some beauty and grace, the 
soul everywhere shines through and spreads a heavenly glow 
over the whole scene. Raphael, Correggio, Dolci, Guido Reni, 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Bouguereau, Ghirlandajo and the other dii 
majores of the brush are represented. Genius and talent are 
everywhere conspicuous in their work. They do not always, 
however, realize our ideal of the Virgin Mother. There is one 
exquisitely noble picture in the volume, that of the Mater 
Dolorosa of the modern German artist, Martin Feuerstein. In 
dignity and depth, in the tenderness of the drawn and tearful 
face, overcast by the ray of an immortal hope, in the poignancy 
of a grief deep as the sea, so plainly read in the whole bearing 
of that figure at the foot of the Cross, the painter has wrought a 
masterpiece. Scarcely inferior is the “Grieving Madonna” of 
the modern Italian painter, Alessandro’ Franchi. 

The life of Our Lord and His Mother is told in the pictures 
and in those chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke, which tell 
of the Birth and Childhood. The more striking Messianic chap- 
ters of Isaias, the Sibyline Oracles, Virgil’s “ Pollio” in Dry- 
den’s translation, Pope’s ‘‘ Messiah,” and Milton’s “ Paradise Re- 
gained,” adapted and arranged, are added. Some readers may 
wonder at the selection, and ask if something more distinctively 
Catholic might not have been, here and there, substituted. But 
the selections at least have the merit of being thoroughly “ clas- 
sical.” As such they are welcome. Should any one wish to make 
a real May offering to a friend, “Blessed art Thou among 
Women” would be a timely and welcome gift. J.C.R. 




















Misinforming a Nation. By WILLARD HuNTINGTON WRIGHT. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.25. 

The author of this book draws up thus his indictment of the 
widely advertised work of reference he has examined and which 
its publishers modestly say contains “an exhaustive account of 
all human achievement ” : 


The distinguishing feature of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” is its petty national prejudice. This prejudice ap- 
pears constantly, and in many disguises through the “ En- 
cyclopedia’s” pages. It manifests itself in the most wanton 
carelessness in dealing with historical facts; in glaring in- 
adequacies when discussing the accomplishments of nations 
other than England, in a host of inexcusable omissions of 
great men who do not happen to be blessed with English 
nationality; in venom and denunciation of viewpoints which 
do not happen to coincide with “ English ways of thinking”; 
and especially in neglect of American endeavor. 


To prove his indictment Mr. Wright goes through the twenty- 
eight volumes of the “ Britannica’s” eleventh edition and pre- 
pares a “compilation of omissions” made up of eminent non- 
English novelists, playwrights, painters, composers, scientists, 
and philosophers, who are either not mentioned at all or men- 
tioned very inadequately, though British nobodies without num- 
ber are given generous notices. Among the 200 men and women 
he finds denied a biography are “ AE,” Henry Bordeaux, Cam- 
maerts, Winston Churchill, Margaret Deland, Clyde Fitch, Lady 
Gregory, Lionel Johnson, Douglas Hyde, Percy MacKaye, John 
Bannister Tabb, Katharine Tynan, Fritz Kreisler, Luther Bur- 
bank, Orville Wright, and Josiah Royce. 

In nine chapters the shabby treatment non-English men and 
women of eminence receive is contrasted with praises heaped 
on Britons of little distinction or of only local renown, and 
then comes an excellent chapter on the violent bias of the “ Brit- 
annica’s ” “ middle-class Presbyterianism ” that appears when re- 
ligious questions are discussed. Mr. Wright, who is not a Cath- 
olic, calls special attention to “the trickery, the manifest ignor- 
ance, the contemptuous arrogance, the inaccuracies, the venom, 
and the half-truths which are encountered in the discussion of 
the Catholic Church and its history,” and he then quotes some 
eighteen pages from Father Campbell’s Catholic Mind article 
on “ The Truth About the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’” Though 
all the author’s appraisals of those whom the “ Britannica” has 
either excluded or mentioned meagerly can hardly be indorsed 
by Catholics, any of our readers who still meditate buying that 
encyclopedia, would be wise to look into Mr. Wright’s book 
first. W. D. 


By ALEXANDER KorNiLov. Trans- 
New York: Al- 


Modern Russian History. 
lated and Continued by ALEXANDER S. KAUN. 
fred A. Knopf. Two Volumes, $5.00. 

This work has been published before its time. A little later, 
it could have told the story of the fall of autocracy, which it 
predicts so clearly in its closing paragraphs. Tracing, primar- 
ily, the political and social development of the Russian people 
as a whole, it has, however, a timely importance. After a short 
outline of the formation of the Russian State, the author con- 
siders the main economic processes that were affecting the 
classes at the end of the eighteenth century. He then analyzes 
the development of these conditions, the entangled peasant 
question, the preponderance of the military, the censorship of 
the press and western thought, the throttling of education and 
the aspirations of the intellegentzia for constitutional reform, 
during the succeeding reigns. The inter-relation of the people 
and the Government on these questions, popular aspirations re- 
pressed by autocracy, is the unifying principle of the work. It 
is a sad story, this history of Russia, with its seething, discon- 
tented populace and its throne of glass. Professor Kornilov 
makes no attempt to lighten it. Though writing in a cold, re- 
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strained style, he is still liberal in his tendencies and shows 
little sympathy with the old régime. His total disregard of 
the first of old Russia’s basic principles, “ orthodoxy, autocracy 
and nationality,” mars his work. The religious influence on 
the masses is toq vital a point for even an intellegentzia to pass 
over lightly. This omission is all the more remarkable, since 
the author devotes much study to the investigating of the effects 
of French and German philosophical thought. 

Professor Kornilov’s work ends with the death of Alexander 
Ill. The enlightened despotism of Nicholas II has been told 
in a far different strain by the translator, Mr. Kaun. In this 
portion he frankly admits giving a subjective impression, nor 
does he pretend to treat the period sine ira et studio. He is 
nevertheless just and accurate in his statement of facts, and 
his prophecies are being fulfilled. Y. a S- 





The Light in the Clearing, a Tale of the North Country in 
the Time of Silas Wright. By Irvinc BAcHELLER. Illustrated by 
ArtTHUR I. KELLER. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

On the jacket of this book are printed the words: “ To read 
this novel is to be uplifted, ennobled; is to feel that honor and 
integrity indeed form the corner-stone of national as well as 
individual character; is to make one long for the sweeter and 
simpler life, which to older readers is something more than a 
tradition. And pervading it all is a pungent but kindly humor.” 
A publisher’s appraisal, more or less similar to the foregoing, 
can be read in the advertisement of almost any “best seller” 
nowadays, but in the case of Mr. Bacheller’s latest story, the 
tribute, suspicious though it seems, is actually deserved. The 
author’s novels ever since he wrote “ Eben Holden,” seventeen 
years ago, have been widely read, but he does not produce them 
too rapidly, and the present story bears many indications of 
painstaking craftmanship. 

“The Light in the Clearing” is the supposed biography of 
Bart Baynes, who in 1831 was an orphan boy of seven and lived 
with his uncle and aunt in Northwestern New York, and grew 
up to become the great Senator Wright’s private secretary. The 
story abounds in well-drawn characters: the senator himself 
a “man of the millions”; Mr. Hackett, the Catholic school- 
master who said to Bart: “ Well ye know, lad, I think the 
greatest thing that Jesus Christ did was showing to a wicked 
world the sanctity of motherhood”; Aunt Deel and Uncle Pea- 
body, the humorous, cheerful Yankees, who brought up Bart so 
well; Benjamin Grimshaw, Roving Kate and Sally Dunkelberg, 
strong types all of early nineteenth-century Americans. Bart’s 
adventures are never wanting in interest and the chivalrous 
trouncing he gave the profligate Latour will make the reader 
stop and applaud. W. D. 


Creative Intelligence: Essays in the Pragmatic Attitude. 
By JoHn Dewey and Orners. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.00. 

Striking the “pragmatic attitude” that, in philosophical in- 
quiry, fixed facts and self-evident principles are to be cavalierly 
swept aside, that truth is “ambulatory,” that human conse- 
quences, “the consequences to you and me” are the only legiti- 
mate test of truth, these co-operative essays are proclaimed as 
the “first considered pronunciamento of the pragmatists as a 
school.” “Creative Intelligence” denotes the pragmatic atti- 
tude as a process in operation. Intelligence, which Professor 
Dewey describes as the “use of the given or finished (facts 
of experience) to anticipate the consequences of processes going 
on,” becomes “creative” when a living being is enabled to “ in- 
crease its control of welfare and success.” With an instrument 
thus finely tempered the book seeks to “recover” philosophy, 
to reform logic, and to reconsider all other fundamentals in the 
scientific and moral world. 







OG AMERICA 


As Modernism, denying the objectivity of dogma, developed 
into a synthesis of all the heresies, so its philosophic ally, prag- 
matism, with its total rejection of absolute truth, may be com- 
pendiously depicted as an intellectual pandemonium. Pragmat- 


ism is sensistic, individualistic, nominalistic, subjectivistic, ideal- 


istic, pantheistic, and in a sense, anarchistic. “Logical demon- 
stration, pragmatism, ex hypothesi, resolutely eschews; it is on 
the cumulative effect of rambling discussion, shrouded more or 
less in “cotton-woolly mist,” that Professor Dewey and _ his 
collaborators chiefly rely to recommend their indefinite specula- 
tions. Glaring assumptions, self complacent non-sequiturs, con- 
fused and contradictory ideas jostle one another in a luxuriant 
and often diverting jumble of highly technical jargon with vivid 
flashes in homely phrase and arresting touches of that racy 
“philosophy in plain clothes” which constituted the engaging 
charm of some of the writings of the late William James. The 
apprehensions of that illustrious pragmatist that to ultra-ration- 
alists “ pragmatism would seem so much trash, philosophically— 
a mere mess of anarchy and confusion” are not abated even 
for more moderate minds by an attentive perusal of “ Creative 
Intelligence.” G. H. D. 


The Psychology of Religion. By Grorce Atsert Cor. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

This book is a type of many of its kind, and like most of its 
fellows it will be read by Catholics, if read by them at all, with 
little interest and no profit. Not only does its author show 
practically no acquaintance with the great mass of data con- 
tained in Catholic apologetics, asteticism and hagiography, but 
he is not very much concerned with psychological workings even 
of the Christian mind. He declares, it is true, that to him the 
‘religious enterprise” is “the most important undertaking in 
life,” but he is committed to the theory of evolution in religion 
as in other things; and this bias of mind is observable through- 
out his work. As a consequence his analysis of religious ex- 
perience deals to a very large extent with the workings of 
“ primitive men,” and he believes that from their gropings after 
a set of values, especially in social relations, arose the first 
crude notions of religion, in which anthropomorphism is fun- 
damental. This, of course, is the opposite of the teaching of 
the Church, which finds, in the savage forms of worship, evi- 
dence not of evolution but of degeneration. 

Of Divine Revelation, of the Divinity of Christ he has noth- 
ing to say. In fact, he constantly places Christ’s contribu- 
tions to religion in the same category as the work of Buddha 
Mohammed. In Baptism he sees the residual remains of 
pagan lustrations; the refusal of Christians to pray except in 
the name of Jesus is, to his mind, a survival of the magical 
And what is most oftensive to Catholics is his 
repeated insistence that the Holy Eucharist “reproduces in an 
attenuated form the totemic eating of the Belief in 
Transubstantiation he thinks is effected by sacerdotal sugges- 
tion. The supposed facts of the book are often nebulous, the 
conclusions frequently ill-founded, and the entire atmosphere 
utterly out of harmony with Catholic traditions and dogmas. 


J. HF. 


and 


use of names. 


god.” 


The Spiritual Ascent of Man. By W. Tupor Jones, D.Phil. 
With an Introduction by A. L. Smirn, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. New York: S. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Most readers, we fear, will find this book in many ways a hard 
The Master of Balliol, in the introduction, tells us that 
“will re- 


Saying. 
the part dealing with psychology, ethics and religion 
quire more effort in the reader, but the sort of effort that is both 
educational and inspiring”; but we must confess few readers 
are likely to reap the promised reward, unless indeed it is edu- 
cational and inspiring to struggle through a tangle and a jungle 


of confused reasoning and false assumptions in the vain hope of 
at last reaching the open. 

The author is convinced, no doubt, that he has a message to 
tell; but he fails to state its details clearly. The substance of 
his message, however, if we have interpreted it aright, is a plea 
for idealistic monism. Throughout the book there appear the 
customary arguments or rather assumptions that knowledge 
implies the identity of the mind and the object known; that the 
intellect is incapable of attaining absolute truth; that the world, 
in spite of its almost innumerable and apparently distinct and 
unrelated parts is nevertheless endowed with a kind of unity that 
points unmistakably to the underlying identity of all things. 

It would be a profitless task to attempt any further analysis 
or criticism. You can never be sure you have grasped the mean- 
ing the author would have you attach to the terms he uses. And 
since this vagueness in the use of words is quite characteristic 
of the vast majority of non-Catholic philosophical writings of 
today, it is doubly disconcerting to find assertions supported by 
citations that are themselves anything but clear. Again, we had 
always thought an appeal to authorities was regarded by 
“modern” philosophers as a sign either of intellectual weak- 
ness or of a hopeless cause, and that the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages was held to be legitimately condemned on this 
very ground. It comes as a shock, then, to find in this, as in 
so many other books of a like nature, constant appeals to this 
or that renowned thinker and gifted exponent of present-day 
thought. The inconsistency is startling enough, the more so 
when we recall that in the one school the authorities quoted were 
at one on all points of capital importance, whereas, today a con- 
sensus of opinion among these “profound philosophers” on 
the very foundations of speculative thought must be sought 
in vain. } a oe 

In Canada’s Wonderful Northland. A Story of Eight Months 
of Travel by Canoe, Motorboat, and Dog-Team on the Northern 
Rivers and Along the New Quebec Coast of Hudson Bay. By 
W. Tees Curran and H. A. Carkins, B. Sc. With 60 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Idle Days in Patagonia. W.H. Hupson. Illustrated by At- 
FRED HartLey and J. Smit. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50. 

Books like these build better than they know. In the co- 
piously illustrated volume on Canada, the chief charm of the 
whole is the unpretentiousness of the narrative, in which the 
authors speak in so matter-of-fact a way about dire perils, and 
of obstacles almost insurmountable, overcome with the valor of 
heroes. The authors set out on their long journey for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether certain rumors regarding vast sup- 
plies of iron ores along the East coast of Hudson Bay. were 
true or not, found that they were, and ended with the simple 
words: “Our cruise of 1,300 miles, the first of the kind ever 
made on Hudson Bay, was completed.” But whoever reads 
their account, graphic for all its simplicity, of storms encount- 
ered, when all things threatened death, and carelessness spelled 
ruin, will realize what the journey meant. 

W. H. Hudson calls his days idle, but this book shows that 
they were quite profitable. It had been the author's intention 
in going to Patagonia, to make studies of various birds which 
he had before seen in migration, but an accident which occurred 
shortly upon his arrival, kept him from doing the active work 
necessary for such an undertaking. But if his limbs were idle, 
his mind was busy, and he marveled at the myriad wonders 
of Southern Argentina, describing what he saw in a charm- 
ing style, and discrediting many hitherto accepted facts of South 
American bird lore and bird music, for in these topics Mr. Hud- 
son undoubtedly is an authority. “Idle Days in Patagonia” has 
the literary quality of restraint, and is pleasant, informing read- 


ing. C.'L. B. 














BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock who has an eye that is quick to 
catch misstatements about the Church in such publications as 
the Independent, the Outlook, and the New York Evening Post, 
recently had a correspondence with Mr. Hamilton Holt, the edi- 
tor of the /ndependent, regarding an anti-Catholic editorial en- 
titled “The Elimination of Religion and Education from Mex- 
ico,” which appeared in the March 26 issue of that journal. The 
letters are published in the Catholic Mind for May 8, and con- 
clusively show how undependable the Independent is as a 
“ text-book ” of current history when events in which the Cath- 
olic Church figures are under discussion. Yet the Jndependent is 
widely used, no doubt, in classes attended by Catholics. The 
second <article in the latest Catholic Mind is Father George 
Calavassy’s excellent sketch of the Greek Schism with an ac- 
count of the efforts the present Pope is making to bring back its 
adherents to Catholic unity. 





In a lecture on “ Paul Claudel, Mystic and Dramatist,” Miss 
Katherine Brégy, gave last month under the auspices of the 
Catholic Students’ Organization Committee of Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, she described him as: 


A Gothic modernist, a poetic combination of the Washing- 
ton Square Players and Peter the Hermit. You 
will find him almost as difficult to pigeon-hole as Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, but for a different reason. It helps to re- 
member that he was born when France, at Victor Hugo’s 
beckoning, was at the height of the Romantic Movement; 
that his youth fell under the spell of Verlaine and the sym- 
bolists; that his young manhood was passed amid the 
civilization of China; and that maturity brought him face tu 
face with the unforgettable August of 1914. 


The lecturer declared that Claudel, like Francis Thompson, 
brought Catholic mysticism fearlessly into modern life, speak- 
ing in “ words accursed of comfortable men.” Nearly all of his 
plays are a glorification of sacrifice, a dramatic turning of the 
deep truth that “ many things are consumed in the flame of a 
heart that burns.” 


“ 





The third volume on the “ Sacraments” (Herder, $1.50) of 
the Pohle-Preuss dogmatic series keeps up the high standard of 
the preceding treatises. It is everywhere marked by the solidity 
of its learning, its orderly methods, and clear exposition. The 
entire volume deals with the Sacrament of Penance and gives 
it that full exposition which its nature and the attacks made 
against it require. The first and second chapters, which prove 
the power of the Church to forgive sin, and the third in which, 
under the heading of satisfaction, indulgences are studied, will 
be of practical value for the controversial needs of the times. 
One of the most striking qualities of the series, admirably 
exemplified in the present treatise, is that while no essential 
theological fact or proof is omitted, and a wide field of dog- 
matic investigation is at least indicated, the exposition is every- 
where clear and concise, thus enabling the author to condense 
the results of wide scholarship into a comparatively short space. 


Those who care to read rambling reflections on votes for 
women, divorce, the democratic drama, cosmic consciousness, 
development of the ego, unionism, labor and capital, self-reali- 
zation, system, androcentric culture, and class consciousness, will 
find in Mrs. Mary Austin’s recent ultra-modern novel, “ The 
Ford” (Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50) a surfeit of such topics. 
The story evidences some power of writing and will elicit a 
moderate interest concerning the Brents, especially Kenneth and 
Anne, who lived in California, and underwent several changes 
of fortune. But the Catholic reader will rather thank God that 
his Church is conservative enough to refuse divorce, and “ pru- 
dish” enough to ban immoral reading. “Bringing Out Bar- 
(Scribner’s, $1.25), by Ethel Train, recalls a statement 





bara ” 
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common to the ascetics: that the children of this world are 
more willing to suffer in the cause of petty selfishness than 
the children of light in the great cause of God. Reserve and 
economy are not among Mrs. Train’s artistic virtues; she lays 
her colors lavishly, and the result is a canvas that glares. But 
despite artistic shortcomings, the book well brings out the es- 
sential vanity and hollowness of the modern social world. Bar- 
bara escapes its influence, yet as by a miracle-——‘“‘ The Mad- 
ness of May” (Scribner’s, $1.00), by Meredith Nicholson, 
maugre its title, is as heady as weak tea. One may safely guar- 
antee that this mildly amusing trifle, dependent for such charm 
as it possesses upon its clever bits of dialogue, will stimulate to 
no thoughts of soaring ambition or social revolt——* The 
Brown Study” (Doubleday, $1.25), is Grace S. Richmond’s “ up- 
lift’ story about a young love-lorn minister, who is also ready 
to pray over Mrs. McCarthy’s sick baby. 





Waldo H. Dunn contributes to the “Channels of English 
Literature Series” the volume on “ English Biography” (Dut- 
ton, $1.50), which the publishers believe to be the first book 
of its kind in any language. Beginning with Adamnan’s Latin 
“Life of St. Columba,” written about the year 700, the author 
learnedly follows the development of the biographer’s art down 
to our times. Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” as was to be ex- 
pected, is awarded the palm, with Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott,” 
Froude’s biography of Thomas Carlyle, and Stanley’s “ Life of 
Thomas Arnold” trailing after. Mr. Dunn believes that from 
the beginning, English biography has deserved to be classed 
as literature. “The stories of Anselm and of Becket,” he 
writes, “reveal to us the sweet humanity of a consecrated lite 
and the dauntless courage of a steadfast purpose.” But he does 
not seem to appraise adequately Newman’s “ Apologia,” and 
makes no mention whatever of Wilfrid Ward’s excellent biog- 
raphies. 

AMERICA has had occasion before to call attention to Father 
J. S. Hickey’s excellent text-books in scholastic philosophy. The 
first volume dealing with logic and ontology won its way to a 
fourth edition some time ago. It is now gratifying to see 
that the second volume, embracing “ Cosmologia et Psychologia” 
(Gill, Dublin, 4s, 6d.), has more than kept pace with the first. 
The changes in the new edition do not, of course, affect the sub- 
stance of the treatises, and consist for the most part in the 
addition or substitution of striking passages in English illustra- 
tive of the doctrines set forth in the text. We look forward 
with pleasure to the continued prosperity of Father Hickey’s 
“Summula Philosophiae Scholasticae..——-Those whose knowl- 
edge of literature is not restricted to the classics of their own 
tongue are doubtless aware of the general similarity of theme 
that characterizes all literature, and of the relations of depend- 
ence that bind together the works of the masters of all times and 
all nations. To such as these, but more especially perhaps to those 
whose reading has been less extensive, Miss Georgina Pell 
Curtis’s “ The Interdependence of Literature” (B. Herder, 
$0.60), will carry its appeal. A full and adequate treatment of 
the subject would have called for a work of far larger dimen- 
sions; but this has not been the author’s purpose. Her aim has 
been rather to stiggest, “to sketch, in outline,’ as she herself puts 
it, a subject that has not, as far as she knows, been treated as 
an exclusive work by the schoolmen. The book should prove 
stimulating to those engaged in the teaching of literature. 

Few travelers are so well equipped to speak of South Amer- 
ica, its wonders, commerce, social life. its cities, rivers, pampas 
and mountains as Miss Annie Peck. She knows it thoroughly, 
has sailed down its waterways and climbed its mountains. She 
has keen powers of observation, and the art of condensing a 
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great deal of sound and interesting information in a short space. 
“The South American Tour” (Doran, $3.00), through 
which she personally conducts the reader, is in many ways a 
valuable addition to the increasing pile of books now written 
about our southern neighbors. The book is a well-written and 
authoritative guide, with all needed information about hotels, 
steamship lines, prices, etc. To one who intends to visit the 
great cities of the southern continent, the book is indispensable, 
for Miss Peck is interested in the artistic and social life of the 
countries she visits and knows how to weave history and biog- 
raphy into the thread of her narrative. Now and then the 
Catholic will find a jarring note in some of her criticisms. 


March’s six best-selling books of fiction were these: “ Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through,” Wells; “In the Wilderness,” 
Hichens; “ Wildfire,’ Grey; “Lydia of the Pines,” Willsie; 
“The Thoroughbred,’ Webster, and “ The Lifted Veil,’ King. 
\ll except the last have already been noticed in these columns. 
Basil King’s latest story, which is written with his usual care- 
fulness and skill, is a good argument for the celibacy of the 
clergy. The Rev. Arthur Bainbridge, a fashionable New York 
minister, is visited by a heavily veiled woman, who tells him 
of her evil life, and seeks council. He afterwards meets her in 
society, and without realizing that she was his penitent, becomes 
engaged to her. To one of his scandalized parishioners the min- 
ister then defends his action by saying: “I am nothing but a 


man.” But the former replies: 


Oh no, Arthur, you’re a good deal more than a man, as 
men are known to us. To a lot of us you’ve been—the guide 
going on before the climber. . You're one of the men 
—there have been a good many of them in the world at one 
time or another—who come to us as interpreters of a life 
purer than our own. The minute you marry you come down 
into our life; and when you do you can’t help us any more. 

. . . You wouldn’t find the largest churches of East and 
West making it [clerical celibacy] an essential if it didn’t 
respond to a demand within the human heart. When you've 
said all you can for marriage, it remains physical, material, 
of the earth earthy, and only good enough for the common 
man. I’ve often thought that a large part of the flabbiness 
of Protestantism, and of its economic wastefulness, comes 
from the fact that we've so few guides going on above us, 
and a lot of blind leaders of the blind struggling along in 
the mass. 
Well said; though for those called to it, Christian marriage, 
of course, is not “ of the earth, earthy.” The plot of “ The Lifted 


Veil” is too sordid to make the novel pleasant reading. 


Merely to enumerate those whom Margarette Daniels con- 
siders the “ Makers of South America” (Missionary Education 
Movement, $0.60) is a highly diverting pastime. The list begins 
with Pizarro, who is followed by Father Anchieta. Bolivar is 
supported by James Thompson and Allen Gardener, and the 
book ends with sympathetic sketches of David Trumbull, Fran- 
cisco Penzotti—sounding names—the diapason ending full in 
that of W. Barbrooke Grubb. If the average reader should 
wonder how the bearers of the foregoing “ Anglo-Saxon” 
names won the title of South America’s “ makers,” the author 
would doubtless answer: “ Why, they gave the Latin Romanists 
there the open Bible!” 


Charles Stuart Calverley, that clever parodist and punster, 
once made an earnest plea that the classics be retained at least 
“as the handmaids of more useful branches of study,” and gives 
the following example of how an aspirant to botanical honors 
translated a bit of Latin prose. The attention of the promoters 
of the new Fiexner school is earnestly called to the passage: 


_Morum te nigram juraveris: morum vero albam fecisti. 
Solvi, vixdum rubum caesium, vaccinium tuum myrtillum: 


teste virgine berberin circumvolitante, et bacca sambuci 
patre tuo. Dederas et cheirographum; sed atramentum 
oxycoccus palustris. Equidem non pendo unius fragarii 
ribes taxi baccae simile: permittam tamen omnibus chiococ- 
cum, te rubum Idaeum prorsus exstitisse: vaccinium autem, 
senior, dic: 

You may swear yourself black, Berry; but you have made 
a mull, Berry. I paid your bill, Berry, as soon as due, 
Berry; as the young woman in the bar, Berry, and your 
father, the elder Berry, know. I don’t care a straw, Berry, 
for a goose, Berry, like you, Berry; but I’ll let folks know, 
Berry, that you’ve made yourself a regular ass, Berry; and 
whort’ll Berry senior say? 


The Rev. P. J. Carroll, C.S.C., has written his “Songs of 
Creelabeg” (Devin-Adair, $1.40) chiefly for those children of 
Erin, as he well expresses it, “who grow lonely sometimes for 
quiet places back home where the grey dew lingers late, and 
where the blue-blossomed clover is sweet,” 


A grassy grave, an ivied wall, 

The gold of an autumn day; 
Leaves in the listless wind that fall, 
Flitting butterfly, robin call, 

A far sky streaked with gray. 


is one of the scenes the author calls up, and “ Johneen” is the 
title of some good verses in dialect. Father Carroll dedicates 
his little volume to his mother, 
“Who made the morn of life so sweet, 
The day is fragrant yet.” 


Among the noteworthy poems that have recently appeared in 
the Ave Maria are Father O’Donnell’s “ Cloister”; Father Lew- 
is’s “Oblation and Promise,” and Father Earls’s “ The War,” 
which here follow. Not all of the last is quoted: 


“Show me your cloister,’ asks the Lady Poverty of the 
friars. And they, leading her to the summit of a hill, showed 
her the wide world, saying: “ This is our cloister, O Lady 
Poverty!” 

Well, that were a cloister; for its bars 

Long strips of sunset, and its roof the stars. 
Four walls of sky, with corridors of air 
Leading to chapel, and God everywhere. 

Earth beauteous and bare to lie upon, 

Lit by the little candle of the sun. 

The winds gone daily sweeping like a broom,— 
For these vast hearts it was a narrow room. 


The Angel of Summer came on wingéd feet 

And brought the Predilect an ear of wheat; 
Emmanuel kissed the gold ear lovingly: 

And kissing said, “ Thou shalt My Body be.” 

The Angel of Autumn, ere its days were sped, 
Brought Him a ripened branch of grapes wine-red; 
Emmanuel kissed them, fruit of the amber vine; 
And kissing said, ‘‘ Thou shalt be Blood of Mine.” 


Hark, and hear the clarion call 
Bluebirds give by fence and wall! 
Look! The darts of sunlight fall, 
And red shields of the robins 
Ride boldly down the leas; 
Hail! The cherry banners shine, 
Onward comes the battle line,— 
On! White dogwoods wave the sign, 
And exile troops of blossoms 
Are sailing meadow seas. 


Winter’s tyrant king retires; 
Spring leads on her legion choirs 
Where the hedges sound their lyres: 
The victor hills and valleys 
Ring merrily the tune: 
April cohorts guard the way 
For the great enthroning day, 
When the Princess of the May 
Shall wed within our northlands 
The charming Prince of June. 

















ECONOMICS 
A New York Budget for the Unskilled Laborer 


ISS LORENA DONAHUE, age sixteen, hangs perilously 

on the brink of pauperism. At the present moment, she 

is in receipt of an annual allowance of merely $2,678, from the 

estate of her father. In these hard times, as is apparent, so small 

a stipend barely rescues one from the teeth and claws of the 

wolf. In consequence, Miss Lorena has prayed the Surrogate’s 

Court for relief. She cannot live properly, she says, and as a 
lady should, on anything less than $15,178 a year. 

The maiden’s prayer is properly sustained by facts presented 
in due legal form. Residing with her mother, the petitioner’s 
share of the rent is $2,000 a year. For household expenses, an 
additional sum of $3,500 is required. Dresses, hats, shoes, rib- 
bons (I quote from the petition), storage of furs, manicuring and 
hairdressing, call for $2,000 more. The care and upkeep of two 
automobiles and chauffeurs amount to $5,000. Education, includ- 
ing French and music, but not, it would seem, washing, adds 
$1,500 to the young lady’s budget. Possibly the remainder, 
$1,178, will be expended on fudge and its accessories. Lest Miss 
Lorena be thought a spendthrift, I hasten to add that a Man- 
hattan baby, whose name escapes me, is legally assigned $75,000 
for his annual sustenance. Even at this early age is he a gilded 
youth. 


RIsInc ESTIMATES 


UCH individual budgets are of little interest to the economist. 
They are prepared by ascertaining, not how little, but how 
much one has to spend. But turning from the individual to 
the family, it is to be noted that the last ten years have brought 
out a number of excellent studies on the budget of the unskilled 
laborer and his family. In 1906, Dr. John A. Ryan, estimating in 
his “A Living Wage,” that $600 was the minimum on which a 
family of six or seven could be maintained, held that in some 
localities this amount would be insufficient. Since that time, “ re- 
tail prices seem to have advanced at least twenty-five and pos- 
sibly, forty-five per cent,” writes Dr. Ryan. ‘The six hundred 
dollars of 1906 must now be replaced by a minimum of $750, 
with a much higher average for New York City. 

In 1907, L. B. More presented an actual study of a family, in 
which father, mother, and two boys, eight and nine years old, 
maintained a fair standard of living on $622.50 per annum. In 
this case it was possible to secure suitable housing for a monthly 
rent of $11.50, while the cost of food ranged from $4.00 to $7.00 
weekly. “ But a fair living wage for a workingman’s family of 
average size in New York City should be at least $728 a year,” 
and if any provision were to be made for the future, an annual 
income of from $800 to $900 would be required. (“ Wage Earn- 
ers’ Budgets,” p. 163 sq.) 


OrHER 1907 EsTIMATES 


THER estimates for a family of five, dating from about this 
year are: Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, $724; New 

York Bureau of Labor, $520; Mr. John Mitchel, of the United 
Mine Workers, $600; Mr. Robert Hunter, author of “ Poverty,” 
$460; Dr. E. T. Devine, of the Charity Organization Society, $600. 
In 1908, the United States Bureau of Labor estimated that “a 
fair standard of living for a family of five persons, among mill 
workers, was $600.74 in the South, and from $690.60 to $731.64 
in Fall River.” Robert C. Chapin in his study of the stand- 
ards of living among workers in New York, published in 
1909, concluded that in Manhattan, at least, a family of five 
could not be decently supported on any sum less than $800. In 
1915, the New York Factory Investigating Commission estimated 
a minimum of $772.43 for Buffalo and $876.43 for New York 
City. The Bureau of Standards of the City of New York, in 
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- February of the same year, put the minimum at $844.942. The 
following details are listed: 


Se CEE RO CCEE SPL OS ERT ET PEPE OT $168.00 
I «5s aoe Std i-andialathiw Soa Dae wee ee 30.30 
NR heli saialenn hdd alecty alk bund slendiomawd ome 383.812 
I at Fahd nis canine dé de aekeeeda ae 104.20 
RR cdi ec idecedesdadaddasion 42.75 
RN CLL 9 ORE E Py Te OTD De a? 20.00 
I gia 5 Fas ag it ad) accep dc waver aleipileapi alias 22.88 
i aad 5 ica Xda Sbb ee Aw eae 73.00 
WO DAE DHAE icA dita sc icsaacinesn $844.942 


” 


The item “Sundries” was divided among reading matter (a 
penny paper daily, and an occasional Sunday edition), $5.00; 
recreation, $40.00; furniture and utensils, moving, $18.00; church 
dues, $5.00; incidentals, such as soap, washing materials, stamps, 
paper, $5.00. How closely the figures were pared may be judged 
from the allotment to father of four handerchiefs at five cents 
each, three collars at ten cents each, and three pairs of shoes at 
$2.00. 

THe New York 1917 EstIMATE 

N a report, dated February, 1917, this budget is revised. The 
minimum is now placed at $980.418, an increase of approxi- 
mately 16 percentintwo years As inthe first study, it is assumed 
that the family consists of father, mother, two boys, aged thirteen 
and six, and a girl of ten. Dieticians were asked to fix the mini- 
mum in quantity and quality of food. This defined, food was 
priced in municipal and neighborhood groceries, at pushcarts, in 
cooperative stores, and neighborhood butcher shops, care being 
taken to inquire at those places where unskilled workingmen 
would naturally make their purchases. With all other details 
similarly investigated and checked, the following estimate was 


prepared : 

MN oe iad aon.g diac cien kiddie sbaiaaeaeeon $168.00 
I alg) Jere Scene da eas wna Lahore neal Reh 30.30 
re fi a) 24 ak boy ain ssd spine malewiale 492.388 
oa. s Odaies,c,0.cag id gobn acne awake snes 127.10 
esa tains waic deb sca an ada see 46.75 
Es a> ig Shares ans:s. oro. ecee cae ware 20.00 
I So 5 atric Sanaa, aia n rdw orphan Ai 22.80 
SIE oss ana. Sch desis ko bd RR MARE 73.00 

ME, OO GONE okie d n opniacocseane tik $8 cnr $980.418 


In this estimate some question has been raised whether the 
items of housing and sundries have not been underrated. On 
the whole, however, it is felt that the estimate is fairly accurate. 


HEALTH, INSURANCE AND RECREATION 


H EALTH, insurance and recreation are items which call for 
some comment. Dr. Lewis I. Dublin, statistician for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, concludes after a de- 
tailed study, that “a workingman will average five weeks’ sick- 
ness in three years, or that one in every three will be sick in 
each year.” Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, states that the 
average expenditure, resulting from sickness and death among 
the families of workers, is $27.00 per annum. The United States 
Commissioner of Labor (1912) concurs in this estimate, as does 
Dr. Dublin; but the latter “ supplements this view by stating that 
even at this rate, the family will to some extent be dependent on 
charity.” (“ Report,” p. 15.) The New York estimate, however, 
is placed at $20.00, “ because there are more facilities for con- 
serving the health of a family in New York than elsewhere.” 
The expenditure of $22.88 for insurance is justified on the 
assumption that the father is insured for $500, the mother for 
$100, and the children for the smallest amount that can be reg- 
istered. This “is merely industrial insurance,” and does not 
provide against sickness, accident, unemployment or property 
loss. Weekly payments for this insurance are the general rule. 
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For a policy of $500 the premium is twenty-five cents, for $100, 
ten cents, while a minimum of three cents is required for the 
children’s insurance. It is interesting to observe that while 
Americans, Germans, and Irish insure members of the family 
rather than property, the custom is reversed with Russians and 
Hungarians. In the present estimate, no provision is made for 
property insurance, for the obvious reason that a man working 
on this minimum is not likely to have any property worth 
insuring. 

As to recreation, the Report explains: “It is unnecessary to 
defend the fact that a family in order to maintain a normally 
happy and self-respecting existence must have proper amuse- 
ments. For recreation, therefore, we have allowed occasional 
trips to the beach, incidental carfare, moving-picture shows, 
Christmas and birthday presents and miscellaneous amusements.” 
In this, the moralist will heartily concur with the economist. 
Proper amusement in moderation helps soul as well as body, 
does much to make the worker a more human and 
therefore a more law-abiding and useful member of society. 
There is no danger that the worker will indulge in too much 
The real danger is that in default of amusements of 
a suitable kind, he will be impelled to varieties that are person- 
ally harmful, anti-social or even criminal. 


since it 


recreation. 


Some Private BupGets 

—— in this Report of the Bureau of Standards are 

budgets submitted by several private societies. The esti- 
mates of the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, are, for Manhattan: 1915, $651.36; 1917, $723.36. The As- 
sociation notes, however, that this is by no means an ideal 
minimum budget, but simply the smallest amount on which a 
laborer’s family can possibly be maintained in decency. The 
Social Service Bureau of Bellevue Hospital raises its estimate 
of $810.356, made in 1915, to $1,003.806; the United Hebrew 
Charities submits an advance from $783 to $907.30. For Brook- 
lyn, two estimates are offered. The first, calculated by the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, increases its estimate (excluding 
health, carfare and sundries), from $806 to $943; the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities, including carfare and sundries, from 
$785.20 to $941.20. 

To what extent the wages of unskilled labor have kept pace 
with the rise in the cost of living, may be left for another study. 
It is safe to say, however, that if exception be made for certain 
employments of a temporary character, the wage rate of the 
New York unskilled laborer has not made an equal advance. 

PauL L. BLake y, S.J. 


EDUCATION 


Geography in the Grades 
ie teach geography means to familiarize the child with its 
laws and principles, to lead him to apply them in determin- 
ing geographical conditions, and to see how human activities are 
influenced by these conditions. “The practical needs of the 
present day require geography to depict the earth as the abode of 
mankind, and the different regions of the globe as the spheres 
of action of the various people. Geography must furnish us 
with an explanation of the agricultural, industrial and commer- 
cial circumstances, and the poverty and wealth of each country, 
deduced from its situation, its climate, the nature of its surface, 
its animal, vegetable and mineral conditions, and the character of 
the people.” This definition shows that the study is no longer 
considered a knowledge of unrelated facts, but is regarded as a 
science depending upon fundamental laws. 

With this subject, as in fact with all others of the curriculum, 
the attitude of the teacher decides the attitude of the class. This 
is true of normal children, at least, and it is they we have in 
mind. If the teacher comes to the lesson with the subject matter 
well in hand, knowing just what he is to teach, how he is to 
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-teach it, and what results he is to get, the lesson will be taught 

with life and enthusiasm. There will be no striving to gain or 
hold the attention of the children; they, like Coleridge’s Wed- 
ding Guest, cannot choose but hear. 


CORRELATING THE SUBJECT 


TS importance in the curriculum is apparent from the broad 

outlook it gives upon the world, through its connection with 
the other sciences. Geography cannot be taught alone; there are 
kindred subjects with which it must be correlated, if it is to be 
adequately presented. In treating of man, it depends upon 
ethnology for many facts regarding the races and their influence 
in developing the intellectual, industrial and commercial status 
of the world. Meteorology, geology, and economics will be of 
great value in dealing with this comprehensive subject. The 
teacher with a knowledge of meteorology can wrap even so 
unpromising a subject as rainfall with interest. Some instruction 
in the use of the rain gauge, and the method of calculating the 
average rainfall of a State or the United States, brings the 
pupil valuable practical facts. Again, a good working knowledge 
of this subject renders easy the teaching of such subjects as 
climate and climatic differences, tornado and cyclonic regions, 
etc. In describing the surface and structure of the earth, 
geography touches upon geology. Many important facts can be 
taught, as it were incidentally, concerning sandstone, lime- 
stone, granite, quartz, feldspar, and the other common rocks. 
Nearly every section of the country presents geological features 
of its own; here, the knobs and hills covered with coral form- 
ation telling its own story to eyes which can read, of the coral 
polyp and its work; there, the rock forming the bed of the 
running brook, filled with fossils of brachiopods and other 
related shell fish: again, the silent majestic mountains, rearing 
aloft their granite piles. All these facts speak more eloquently 
than words of the physical changes that have come upon the 
earth. “O earth, what changes hast thou seen!” It seems 
an injustice to the child that he should grow up wholly ignorant 
of nature’s book, the fairyland of science, which lies all around 
him. In explaining the productions, industries, wealth and 
poverty of nations, geography prepares for economics, a subject 
of vital importance at the present time. Other sciences upon 
which geography draws are mathematics, astronomy, zoology, 
and agriculture. 

ForRMAL DRILL 


T is a great mistake to overemphasize one part of a subject 

to the detriment of another, equally important, and there is a 
tendency in correcting the error, to swing to the other extreme. 
Years ago the criticism was made that too much time was spent 
on formal geography. It is argued that the child now acquires 
better general ideas of description from the wealth of sup- 
plementary material placed at his disposal; but from time to 
time we hear the complaint that locative geography is being 
ignored. “It is apparent that a grammar-school graduate who 
discourses freely on synclines and anticlines, without being 
able to show you London or New York City on the map, has 
somewhere jumped a cog in his preparation for life.” Some 
time ago an article in a school journal stated that informal 
tests in geography were given to high-school graduates in 
different parts of the country. They could not locate on outline 
maps such places as London, France, New York City, Chicago, 
California, and Texas. This condition was probably the result 
of an effort made to eliminate the drill aspect in geography. 
Places were to be located as they occurred in the cultural pursuit 
of the study. A certain amount of formal drill must be done 
in all the branches, unless we wish our pedagogical house to 
rest on a foundation of sand. 

No correct teaching requires the 
This is a deadening process, often 
tition of empty words. Whenever 


memorizing of the text. 
descending into a_ repe- 
possible the teaching of 
























geography should be done concretely. The day has passed 
when the teacher who sits on the rostrum and says, “ Begin 
the lesson, John; take it up, Mary,” is either seen or heard. 
So rapid has been the advance in the teaching of this and 
kindred subjects, that there seems to be little excuse for not 
presenting them concretely. While we are told to illustrate 
wherever possible, wherever practical, yet this illustration must 
be simply a means to an end. Such, for instance, should be 
map drawing; a means of fastening certain facts securely. 
The drawing may be crude, nevertheless it serves its purpose. 
Maps carefully and painstakingly drawn, elegantly colored, per- 
‘fect as to detail, have little educational value in the geography 
lesson, however valuable they may be as works of art. The 
sand-table can be utilized in the lower yrades, in teaching the 
natural divisions, highlands and lowlands, a river system, its 
source and outlet, etc. The work, to be practical, must be the 
pupil’s; little permanent knowledge is obtained from a table 
elaborately worked up by the teacher. Care must be taken that 
certain definite facts are secured both by map drawing and 
sand-table work; otherwise these become prolific sources of 
idleness. 

In pursuing the study of a country or group of States, it is 
well to follow an outline; e.g., surface, soil, climate, drainage, 
productions, industries, people, history. Pupils should be en- 
couraged to use maps and different texts in developing these 
topics. Thus they will be trained to pick out essentials. It is 
not necessary to learn all that a text-book contains; much of 
the matter is placed there for reference. By careful planning 
of his work, the teacher can introduce into the assignment of 
the lesson a problem, the solving of which will enable the pupil 
to learn many related facts. ‘‘ Would it have been as easy to 
colonize North America from the western coast as from the 
eastern?” “ Why did certain cities grow into great commercial 
centers?” “Are seaports always situated on good harbors?” 
“Why is Chicago the greatest grain market in the world?” In 
solving these and other problems, it will be necessary to consult 
reference books and geographical readers. To review a coun- 
try, pupils might give an exhibit of the result of their study 
by means of maps, products, pictures, etc. A program con- 
sisting of numbers relating to the country would prove interest- 
ing and profitable. Songs, compositions, short talks on literary 
and historical personages, will help to impress the knowledge 
acquired. 

THE PRESENT TREND 

HE tendency now is toward industrial geography. There is 

no doubt that it is a fertile and interesting field. Here the 
child learns his dependence upon his fellow-beings. ‘“ The coffee 
he drinks is prepared from beans gathered by savages in South 
America or the East Indies; his tea is steeped from leaves dried 
by the Japanese or the Chinese. Perhaps he sweetens his South 
Carolina rice with Cuban sugar. He eats mackerel caught in 
the fiords of Norway. Saginaw salt combines with India pepper 
to give relish to his Kentucky sweet potato. Mediterranean 
sardines are served on slices of California lemons. His dime 
coined from silver mined in Nevada buys dates plucked from 
palms in Africa. Perhaps he corks his ink bottle with a bit 
of bark from a tree growing in Spain.” The sources of in- 
formation in this line are many. Helpful books are Rocheleau’s 
“Great American Industries,’ Book III; “ Commercial and In- 
dustrial Geography” by Kellar and Bishop; Word’s “ Primer of 
Political Economy,” “ Geographical Readers” by Carpenter. 

The teacher of geography coming to his work prepared to 
lead his pupils in this study which forms the basis not only of 
many grammar grade studies but also of nearly every high 
school subject, will be able to bring joy to the minds of his 
pupils. From him they will learn to read sermons in stones, 
find books in the running brooks, and good in everything. 
Sterling, Illinois. A SISTER OF LorRETTO. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


Fostering Autocracy 


R. PARK L. MYERS, dispensing wisdom to the Woman's 

Educational Club at Toledo, declared himself unsympa- 
thetic with the study of the classic languages because they tend 
to develop the spirit of autocracy in our high school pupils. 
According to the local Times, he strongly favored the study of 
the various branches of science in preference to Latin and Greek, 
“ arguing that a knowledge of science makes people more tolerant 
towards one another.” This statement is beautifully illustrated 
in the present war. The toleration fostered by the highly scien- 
tific inventions of machine-guns, mortars, asphyxiating gas, 
liquid fire, submarines and battleships is simply unexampled in 
the annals of history. The poor’monks of the Middle Ages, on 
the other hand, who, in the seclusion of their cloisters preserved 
for the world the classic literature which is now threatening to 
overturn our democracy, were of course notorious for their 
autocratic habit of mind. 


Lancaster’s “ Movies” 


IVE separate committees” which recently investigated the 

moving-picture theaters of Lancaster, Pa., reached prac- 
tically the same conclusion regarding the moral perils of the 
city’s film-halls. The Ministerial Association, the last of the 
committees, examined 134 moving-pictures and then made the 


following report: 


When only 49 per cent of the pictures can be classed as 
good (and this only by a very liberal estimate) ; when 22 
to 40 per cent of the pictures show marital infidelity and 
illicit love, and immorality made falsely attractive by fine 
clothes and luxurious surroundings; when 20 per cent of 
the pictures show murders and suicides, and 10 per cent in- 
temperate drinking and drunkenness, and 27 per cent rob- 
beries and theft and gambling and poisoning and kidnapping 
and blackmailing—it is time, we feel, that the Christian 
forces of this community should arise and call a halt, either 
by warning all parents to keep their children away from 
such shows, or by petitioning the mayor to use his preroga- 
tives to appoint a local board of censorship to supplement 
the work of the State Board, which this latter board openly 
and freely declares is inadequate. 


“These pictures were a veritable school of crime—and the 
impression they left was a sneer at virtue and goodness,” was 
one of the investigator’s opinion of what he saw. Lancaster’s 
moving-picture theaters are probably no better nor worse than 
those of any other American city of its size. But how long will 
the patient public endure this corruption of children by vile 
films ? 


A New Feature in 
College Work 


HE idea of developing stereopticon lecture clubs in our 
Catholic colleges, previously discussed in our educational 
columns, is gradually gaining favor and has everywhere met 
with signal success. The lectures are given in Catholic schools, 
institutions, parish halls and before Catholic organizations. No 
pains are spared in carefully preparing the speakers and in 
gathering from all available sources, in Europe and America, 
the best and most attractive illustrations of the subjects chosen 
for treatment. The latest college organization of this nature 
which has come to our notice is the “Little Flower” Lecture 
Club of St. Louis University. The members, we are told, are 
fully alive to the vitiating influence of the “ movies” and have 
therefore set themselves the task of counteracting the evil in 
a practical way. “They are persuaded that there is more 
genuine beauty and romance in Catholic deed and thought; that 
there is more that appeals to the human mind and heart in the 
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life, for instance, of a Xavier, a Marquette, a Bernadette, or the 
‘Little Flower,’ than in anything that can be conceived by the 
brain of an Ince or a Griffith.’ Nothing could be more true. 
Catholics have but to utilize the magnificent material furnished 
them in the lives of the heroic men and women of their own 
faith; but the treatment must be worthy of these lofty themes 
and no haphazard efforts should be tolerated. Neither time nor 
labor is to be spared in the historical study, the perfect wording 
of the lecture, and the richest choice of illustrations before the 
speakers are permitted to make their appeal to the public. 
Success is then assured beforehand. 


Cardinal Farley's Tribute to 
< the Polish People. 


YJ. HE following letter of Cardinal Farley, with its beautiful 

and affectionate tribute to the Polish people, was written to 
the Reverend Aloysius Warol, S.J., editor of the new Polish 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart; 


lt is a great joy to me to learn that you intend to publish 
a Polish Messenger of the Sacred Heart for the benefit of 
the exiles of that heroic Catholic nation, which, during so 
many centuries, was the bulwark of Christianity against the 
infidels, and which, more than once, by the unparalleled 
bravery of her sons saved the Church of God from utter 
ruin in Europe. It was a pleasure to me to be able to en- 
courage the Catholic people of this happy land to contribute 
to the relief of your people in blood-stained Poland where 
brothers are compelled to fight against brothers and where 
so many women and children are exposed to the very worst 
miseries of this terrible war. But it is a much greater hap- 
piness to be able now to call down God’s blessing on your 
work of strengthening their hearts to bear the cross which 
our loving Heavenly Father has seen fit to lay upon them. 
May the teaching and example of the Sacred Heart give 
them patience in their sorrows and strength to overcome 
the temptations which surround them! And may the 
thought of the heroism of their forefathers who kept the 
Faith amid persecutions greater than have ever been known 
except among the early Christians and in Ireland, make 
them as heroic now in fighting against the more subtle per- 
secutions which al! who wish to serve God faithfully must 
endure even in time of peace. May Almighty God bless 
your great work! May the Sacred Heart of His Divine 
Sen instruct you how to make known the great lessons 
which He teaches mankind from the Crib to Calvary! May 
all success attend your Polish Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart! 


It would be superfluous to add further words of encourage- 
ment or recommendation. The new monthly, Poslaniec Serca 
Jesusa, is published at St. Francis Xavier’s College, New York. 
The editors have wisely decided upon the modest price of five 
cents a copy, with special rates for bundle orders. 


The Church as 
Pacifier 


[* the stirring discourse Father Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., 
delivered last week at the Pro-Cathedral, Brooklyn, on the 
occasion of the silver jubilee of Bishop McDonnell he thus de- 
scribed the Church’s humanizing and pacifying power: 


What are all the dioceses of the world, but sections, 
portions, divisions, territories of the universal and visible 
Kingdom of God on earth? And who are those who gov- 
ern them but the delegated and consecrated representatives 
of him who is the Supreme Ruler and the Chief Shepherd: 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ? What they do he does; with- 
out him they would be absolutely helpless. When, there- 
fore, this world-wide Kingdom exerts an influence not only 
on 800,000 souls as here on this island, but on countless 
millions in every clime and nation and in every condition 
of life, by modifying, checking, controlling, and in num- 
berless and sublime instances almost completely eradicating 
the terrible appetites of the animal nature of men and sub- 
stituting for them impulses and ambitions that are noble, 
elevating and supernatural, it is clear, even though in indi- 
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vidual cases it succeeds only to a slight degree, or not at 
all, that a mighty power is at work in the interest of the 
world’s peace and succeeding to an extent that defies calcu- 
lation. For suppose if you can that the doctrines and moral- 
ity inculcated by Christ, not only such as the Catholic 
Church teaches, but that all the shreds and remnants and 
vestiges which have remained despite the ravages of heresy 
and schism, were completely eliminated from the world; 
and that man were left absolutely in the power of those 
brutal instincts by which he is prompted to such a frightful 
extent today, what would the whole world be but hell? It 
is in preventing that catastrophe and in eliciting splendid 
examples of Christian piety, even in the bloody trenches 
and reeking battlefields, that the Sovereign Pontiff, the Rep- . 
resentative of Jesus Christ, displays his power on earth; 
and makes it manifest to those who reflect that he is in- 
finitely greater than if he were merely sending back an 
Attila to his forests, or putting Henry IV on his knees in 
the snows of Canossa. 


A remarkable circumstance of the jubilee celebration was the 
fact that Father Campbell also preached at the consecration of 
Bishop McDonnell which took place on St. Mark’s Day, 1892, 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 


Citizen, Patriot and 
Man of Peace 


LL the bells throughout the mountains and valleys of Switzer- 

land were lately rung to usher in the fifth: centennial of the 
great Catholic patriot to whom Switzerland is indebted for the 
preservation of her national unity, the Blessed Nicholas von Flue. 
Distinguished in his country’s battles, he refused to accept from 
a grateful nation the highest dignity it could bestow on him. 
When after the Burgundian wars the delegates from the various 
cantons fell into disagreement, and there seemed no possible set- 
tlement except an appeal to arms, an embassy was sent to seek 
his advice. As a result unity and peace were so firmly established 
that they continued unbroken for centuries. After a strenuous 
life of public service and after giving ten children to his native 
land, the hero retired to a hermitage where his bed was a board, 
his pillow, a stone, and his sole food for twenty years, the Holy 
Eucharist. This last fact, a constant miracle, was carefully veri- 
fied during his own lifetime by both the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities. From his family have sprung at least thirty priests. 
In its official proclamation the Swiss Government thus describes 
his unique services to his native land: 


The present day (March 21) vividly calls to mind the 
memory of a venerable figure in Swiss history. In a period 
of extreme danger to the old Federation, Brother Klaus (the 
familiar name by which he was known), looking far beyond 
mere petty local interests, threw the weight of his moral 
influence into the scales for peace, a peace of no mere tem- 
porary nature. He firmly welded together the bonds that 
had loosely joined the members of the Federation, so that it 
remained unbroken in the crisis of the Reformation. Thus 
was established the solid foundation of the present Swiss 
ideal: the peaceful happy union of peoples of diverse 
tongues, all dowered with equal rights, and the harmonious 
blending of three distinct types of culture. In the 
foreign affairs, too, of the Federation, Brother Klaus, for 
his piety and wisdom had won him international honor, de- 
voted himself to the interests of peace. His influence 
reached as far as the courts of Innsbruck and Milan. The 
principles which he so ardently recommended to the Gov- 
ernment at Berne have a deep significance even now. They 
are summed up in the faithful observance of our civic 
duties, in the protection of the weak, and mainly and above 
all things, in the preservation of a civic peace founded on 
mutual charity and esteem. 


Swiss ideals are like our American ideals. Surely we have a 
lesson to learn from the illustrious Catholic patriot, a lesson of 
mutual love and helpfulness. “God grant,” wrote the President 
as he ordered the ringing of all the bells in Switzerland, “ that 
these chimes may find an echo far beyond our own frontiers in 
perpetuating the spirit of the man of peace from Ranft.” 











